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Merry Christmas 
11a HE ANGLO-FRENCH BALLET of frozen feet” 
E Seetnewnen in ever more complicated and bizarre 
movements about the Spanish frontier. Hitler and 
Mussolini should be able to celebrate a genuine 
pagan Christmas this year. The Japs have got a 
little more of China. President Roosevelt is slowly 
backing away from the policy which some enthus- 
iasts thought they discerned in the Chicago speech. 
In foreign as in domestic affairs the Rooseveltian 
technique of advance so often consists of one speech 
forward and two steps backward. Our own Cana- 
dian brand of clerico-fascism in Quebec now pre- 
vents public meetings by threats of violence, bans 
“Zola”, and padlocks newspapers of which the Car- 
dinal does not approve. Business prognosticators 
are not sure how far the current “recession” (polite 
word for “slump”) may go, though they fear the 
worst. But world armament expenditures reached 
a new high in 1937 which will be surpassed in 1938. 
As that great philosopher, Sir Edward Beatty, has 
declared, this is an age which makes elder states- 
men like himself wish that they eould return to 
youth and start again. 


Christmas Shopping 

' (1). The best Christmas present to give your 
friends or yourself is a year’s subscription to the 
Canadian Forum. See our Christmas offer in this 
number. (2). Spend $3.00 on a membership fee in 
Consumers Union, 55 Vandam St., New York. The 
Union’s monthly bulletin gives expert reports on 
everything you may want to buy from cosmetics to 
Cadillacs; for every commodity it divides the com- 
peting articles into “best buys”, “acceptable” and 
“not acceptable’. You'll more than save the $3.00 
in a couple of months. (3). If you are a teacher, 
subscribe to The Social Frontier; $2.00; c/o Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 
The Social Frontier discusses the problems of edu- 
eation from the point of view of those who believe 
that teachers cannot avoid taking sides in the class 
struggle and that education has a vita] contribution 
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to make to social reconstruction. (4). Join the Left 
Beok Club. The Club is run by Gollancz in Eng- 
land, and the Ryerson Press are the Canadian agents. 
Members pay one pound in advance to Gollancz and 
receive every month a new paper-covered book pub- 
lished at the special rate of 2/6, plus postage. When 
the one pound is exhausted they send some more. 
The editors of the Left Book Club are very sympa- 
thetic to the Stalinist point of view, so that the 
books are apt to over-represent one particular Left. 
(Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 14 Henrietta St., Covent Gar- 
den, London, W.C. 2; Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. 
W., Toronto). (5). Subscribe to either or both of 
the New Republic ($5.50 per year; 40 East 49th St., 
New York) or the Nation ($5.50 per year; 20 Vesey 
St., New York). Both weeklies offer special rates 
on various combinations of journals at Christmas 
time. See their advertisements. The Nation has 
one specially good combination of itself and Har- 
pers for $7.50 a year. (6). Buy the L.S.R.’s latest 
book, “Democracy Means Socialism” (Nelsons). 


Unemployment Insurance 


R. KING’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT to the 
nation is a proposal to enact a dominion 
measure of unemployment insurance. Before he can 
do this he will have to get an amendment to the 
B.N.A. Act giving jurisdiction in this field to the 
federal] authority, and we must assume that he has 
made sure that there will be no real objections to 
this from the provinces. Perhaps he seized this occa- 
sion to make his announcement just after his dear 
friend, Mr. Hepburn, has committed the Ontario Lib- 
erals to unemployment insurance; the Hepburn Lib- 
eral machine can hardly get in his way this time. 
And if he is going to the country sometime within 
the next year or so, he badly needs some legislative 
achievement to which he can point with pride. It 
is to be noted that the spokesman of big business, 
the Financia] Post, is already emphasizing that such 
an insurance measure means new taxation; and we 
may predict that the business world will oppose the 
scheme just as strongly as it dares. But a contri- 






























































































butory scheme of unemployment insurance is really 
paid for by the worker himself. Obviously he pays 
his own contribution out of his wages. The em- 
ployer’s contribution is passed on to the consumer 
in increased prices, and the worker in his capacity 
of consumer ultimately pays it too. The government 
contribution is only paid by the wealthier classes if 
we have a system which derives most of its revenue 
from progressively graded income and inheritance 
taxes. But in a country like Canada, where so much 
is collected in customs and excise and in sales taxes, 
the bulk of the government contribution to the in- 
surance fund will come out of the workers’ pockets 
also. Such considerations as these, however, will 
not prevent the King Government from seeking re- 
election as the workers’ friend. 


‘Twas the Voice of the General 
+ Lavi exuberant civil servant, the Commissioner 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, has been 
dabbling in politics again. Speaking in Montreal on 
Amistice Day, he took it upon himself to advocate— 
according to the Montreal Star report: (1) that 
Canada become a more enthusiastic partner of the 
Empire (“I do not believe that Canada should have 





but we should co- 


a separate foreign policy, 
ordinate”); (2) closer alliance with the United 
States; (3) incorporation of national health insur- 
auce, with dental and medical treatment, in the new 
unemployment insurance measure (perhaps “defense” 
ard the demands of the General Staff are the real 
explanation of Mr. King’s sudden activity in this 
field); (4) adequate defence measures; (5) national 
physical training for youth; (6) a strengthened Can- 
adian Legion in the vanguard of the fight against 
Communism. This fact is of a piece with his pre- 
vious exhortations to the “best people” in the west- 
ern provinces to form vigilante committees. The 
merits or demerits of these various policies are 
arguable. The propriety of a civil servant making 
political speeches is not, at least according to the 
British and Canadian tradition. If an ordinary clerk 
did what Sir James MacBrien has done, he would be 
discharged, double quick. But Sir James appears 
to think that he and his senior officers are in a 
privileged position. So far, he has succeeded in 
violating the rules without even a reprimand. It is 
time that the government either brought him to 
book or extended to the whole service the privileges 
he apparently enjoys. What is sauce for the post- 
office goose should be sauce for the police gander. 


1837-1937 


the one hundredth anniversary of the Papineau- 

Mackenzie Rebellion of 1837. The intelligent 
observer is certain to find the celebrations comic, 
er disgusting, or tragic, according to his tempera- 
ment. In the Canada of 1937 Mackenzie’s grandson 
has made himself Prime Minister by steadily adher- 
ing to the un-Mackenzie-like principle that the leader 
should always move a little more slowly than the 
slowest of his followers and never run the risk of 
getting out in front of them. Where Papineau once 
lived is now the site of a luxury country-club run 
by the C.P.R. Here in Toronto the main item in 
the celebrations will be the unveiling of a statue 
to Mackenzie. The proceedings will be monopolized 
by paunchy politicians and business men, dressed 
in morning coats and toppers, who stand for every- 
thing that Mackenzie most detested and who, if he 
were to return to modern Toronto, would probably 
treat him rather worse than did his enemies of the 
Family Compact. Down in Quebec the descendants 
of the generation of the Patriotes are in the grip 
of a clerical] fascist movement which denies by force 
every ideal for which they fought and died—for 
they were anti-clericals and democrats—and which 
is trying to pervert the memory of the Rebellion and 


Te IS THE MONTH in which we celebrate 
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turn it into a purely racial nationalist movement. 
Our respectable historians have, for the most 
part, stepped very gingerly in their approach to 
the Rebellion. Like the good Whigs that they are, 
they have preferred not to pain themselves or their 
readers by the contemplation of scenes of violence 
in which pioneer farmers and urban mechanics 
momentarily broke away from the safe bourgeois 
leadership which is the natural condition of society. 
1837 simply doesn’t fit into the theme of freedom 
slowly broadening down from precedent to preced- 
ent which they have decided is the proper theme for 
our Canadian symphony. So they hurry quickly 
over this unhappy interlude, and get on to Durham 
and Baldwin and Elgin. The glorious sun of 
Responsible Government quickly dissipates in their 
pages the dark shadows of December, 1937. Papi- 
neau and Mackenzie were just misguided fanatics, 
who may be charitably and sorrowfully dismissed 
in a few paragraphs by a good liberal historian, and 
whose rea] aims were after all achieved by that 
paragon of all the liberal virtues, Robert Baldwin. 
The centenary has brought out one little book 
which is a good corrective to all this. Stanley Ryer- 
son, a prominent young member of the Canadian 
Communist party, has just published “1887: The 
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Birth of Canadian Democracy.”* He dedicates his 
book: “To the Men of the Mackenzie-Papineau Bat- 
talion Fighting on the Battle-Field of Democratic 
Spain.” Mr. Ryerson is a descendant of Egerton 
kyerson and an honor graduate in modern languages 
of the University of Toronto. (Ye Gods, imagine a 
communist coming out of the modern language 
course at Toronto!) His book he announces as a 
first attempt to apply the Marxian interpretation to 
Canadian history. Perhaps one might criticize it by 
saying that it has rather too much of interpretation 
and not enough of history. But it does bring out 
very clearly the struggle between the interests of 
different classes in the Canadas of the 1830’s. And 
it does show how the radical movements in the two 
littie frontier colonies were part of general world 
currents, and how Papineau and Mackenzie were 
giving expression to ideas which came from the 
English, the French and the American Revolutions. 
Also he shows how the movement of unrest, which 
had middle-class, farmer and worker elements in it, 
split ag the crisis developed, and most of the middle- 
c.ass leadership went over to the conservative side. 
As a communist Mr. Ryerson is specially interested 
in the way in which the radicals in both provinces 
proceeded to build up an organization spread through 
the country which could serve as an alternative gov- 
ernment, thus anticipating one of the classical prin- 
ciples of Marx and Lenin. As a communist, also, 
he is a little too insistent on having a monopoly of 
the truth, and is not willing to admit anything good 
in modern historians whose analysis of the Cana- 
dian society of the 1830’s does not differ so very 
widely from his own. But his book merits reading 
by every Canadian who has got beyond the evening- 
newspaper stage in his mental] development. 


The Canadian Historical Association and the 
Canadian Political Science Association devoted a 
considerable part of their sessions this spring to 
discussions on 1887. These have now been printed, 
and should also be read by Canadians who want to 
get some understanding of the significance of the 
events of one hundred years ago. Professor Chester 
New’s presidential address to the C.H.A. on “The 
Rebellion of 1837 in its Larger Setting” may be espec- 
ially recommended for the light it throws on the 
relations between Mackenzie and Papineau on this 
Side of the ocean with the English radicals on the 
other side. Both he and Mr. Ryerson draw atten- 
tion to the “Address to the Canadian People” which 
emanated in 1837 from the London Workingmen’s 
Association, the original body out of which came 
the Chartist movement. Professor Fred Landon 





* The publishing firm is Francis White, 298 Avenue 
Road, Toronto. Pp 136; $1.00. 
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contributes a very interesting discussion on “The 
Common Man in the Era of the Rebellion in Upper 
Canada”, which analyses the situation in localities 
outside of the Toronto area where little Family Com- 
pacts produced the same kind of trouble which the 
big Compact caused in the province as a whole. 
(Both of these articles appear in the Annual Report 
of the Canadian Historical Association, 1937; Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, Toronto.) Professor D. G. 
Creighton’s paper on “The Economic Background of 
the Rebellions of 1837” (Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, August, 1987; Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press) illuminates another aspect 
of the situation, and shows how an agrarian protest 
movement had grown up within “the commercial 
state” which Montreal business had built up, and 
how this protest movement coincided in time with 
the stresses and strains produced by the great de- 
pression of 1837. Another article which appeared a 
few months earlier than these should also be added 
to the list. This is Professor R. A. MacKay’s “Poli- 
tical Ideas of William Lyon Maczenzie” (C.J.E.PS., 
Feb., 1937). This article proves conclusively that 
Mackenzie was not just a hot-headed agitator—the 
reputation which respectable history has been rather 
too willing to give him. 


The essence of 1837 is that it was an agrarian 
protest movement against the economic-political com- 
bination which ruled in Montreal and Toronto. “Our 
farmers”, said Mackenzie in his Colonial Advocate, 
“are indebted to our country merchants, our country 
merchants are deeply bound down in the same man- 
ner, and by the same causes, to the Montreal whole- 
sale dealers. Few of these Montreal commission 
merchants are men of capital; they are generally 
merely the factors or agents of British houses, and 
thus a chain of debt, dependence and degradation 
is begun and kept up, the links of which are fast 
bound round the souls and bodies of our yeomanry”. 


The next protest came with the Clear Grit move- 
ment of the 1850’s and 1860’s, after Grittism had 
gcne to seed another revolt took form in the Pro- 
gressive movement on the Prairies during our own 
day. All these farmer movements have failed against 
the rising power of industrial capitalism in our 
country. The farmer by himself is doomed. The 
next movement must have an organized urban work- 
ing-class as its main driving force, and its ideology 
must also be primarily industrial rather than 
agrarian. 


In the meantime let us put on our morning coats 


and join the best people in their hypocritical tri- 
butes to the courage of the little rebel of 1837. 
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French-Canadians laid down their lives to estab- 

lish liberty and democracy in Quebec. In the 
autumn of 1937, the government of Quebec and the 
city of Montreal have been celebrating the centenary 
by trying to destroy iiberty and democracy in 
Quebec. 


On October 23, 1936, the City of Montreal 
illegally prohibited the Spanish delegates’ meeting, 
under threat of riot from students of the University 
of Montreal. On October 22, 1937, doubtless by way 
of celebrating this anniversary also in suitable 
fashion, the Mayor and students staged a repetition 
of the performance. Montreal Communists had 
arranged a meeting for Alfred Costes, French trade 
union leader and Communist member of Parliament, 
and Tim Buck. At noon on the day of the meeting, 
three hundred students invaded the City Hall, boldly 
reminded the Mayor of their success last year, 
threatened riot if the meeting were held, and 
demanded that the Mayor prohibit it. The Mayor 
at first pleaded lack of legal powers; at the mention 
of riot he sent for the Director of Police, who 
appeared with suspicious promptness. “You see 
before you,” said the Mayor, “a considerable section 
of the population of Montreal. I think they are as 
important as the group that wants to hold the 
meeting . . . I am afraid there may be rioting if 
such a meeting is held. I ask you to take steps to 
prevent disorder.” In the subsequent court pro- 
ceedings, when asked whether he had “arranged” 
for the students to come to the City Hall, the Mayor 
became very indignant and confused; and the City 
Attorney objected to the question, which therefore 
went unanswered. But if the whole scene had not 
been pre-arranged, the Police Director’s reply to the 
Mayor’s suggestion is certainly very remarkable: 
“There are two ways of preventing a riot. One 
is to send a thousand policemen. That seems to be 
the very worst way. The other is to prevent the 
meeting. In the interests of public order, I will 
take the obvious step to prevent rioting and dis- 
order.” Legal action to preserve order “the very 
worst way,” illegal action “the obvious step!” 


I; THE AUTUMN OF 18387, a group of heroic 


The meeting was accordingly prohibited, and 
the students departed, to be harangued on the steps 
of the City Hall by a notorious local Fascist, who 
offered further incitement to riot, while the head 
of the police “Red Squad” looked on. 

The vice-president of the Civil Liberties Union 
had been a witness of the whole disgraceful scene, 
and at once lodged his protest. Howled down, he 
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appealed to the Mayor for a hearing, only to be 
teld that this was the students’ delegation and that 


he had no business there at all. Invited to return 
with “his own” delegation, he did so, three days 
later. Five members of the Civil Liberties Union 
executive appeared to demand that the Mayor pro- 
duce legal authority for his action. The Mayor’s 
answer was: (1) that the Civil Liberties Union 
seemed to be interested only in defending Com- 
munists; (2) that the Mayor was the servant of 
the majority and that the majority in Montreal did 
not want Communism discussed: (3) that in the 
case of Communist meetings it was necessary to 
“stretch” the law; (4) that the students had only 
given him a “legal pretext” for prohibiting the 
meeting; (5) that Montreal might take what action 
it pleased on Communism, as other municipalities 
took what action they pleased on bathing suits: (6) 
that Communism was obscenity; (7) that the Pope 
had condemned Communism. To repeated requests 
for any clause in any law which gave him power to 
act as he had done, he made no reply whatever. 
Asked point blank whether he proposed to act in 
the same way in future, he said yes. 


Two days later, true to his word, the Mayor 
abruptly announced that he had prohibited a meeting 
of the Friends of the Soviet Union to celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of the Russian Revolution. 
On October 27, the F.S.U. secured a temporary 
injunction against the City. On October 28, Judge 
Curran heard argument on an interlocutory injunc- 
tion. In vain counsel for the F.S.U. pointed out 
the the F.S.U. numbered among its members the 
Duchess of Atholl, Lords Hastings, Listowel and 
Marley, Sir Norman Angell (contributor to the 
Financial Post), M. Cot (French Air Minister) and 
others of the same sort. The Mayor insisted that 
it was a Communist organization. The head of the 
police “Red Squad” testified that the President of 
the F.S.U. was an unfrocked Oblate priest, now head 
of a Protestant mission, and that the secretary had 
once “disdainfully” dropped cigarette ashes on a 
policeman’s uniform. He admitted that there were 
about sixty “Communist” meetings a month in 
Montreal, that in five years all but three or four 
had been absolutely peaceful, and that the exceptions 
had been attended by only trifling disturbances. The 
judge ruled that: (1) it had not been proved that 
the meeting would have been Communist, or that 
anyone at it was going to speak about Communism 
or preach it, or that General Yakhontoff, the chief 
speaker, was a Communist; (2) it was not the duty 
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of the court to interfere in the administration of 
the City by its officials in such a case; (3) there 
was no irreparable injury to the F.S.U. He therefore 
refused the injunction. 

Characteristically, the police allowed a protest 
meeting later the same evening, under the chairman- 
ship of the provincial president of the Communist 
Party and with a former Communist candidate for 
Parliament as one of the other two chief speakers; 
and allowed it on the ground that neither General 
Yakhontoff nor the secretary of the F.S.U. was 
to be present! 

These proceedings evoked the protest of the 
Civil Liberties Union and a scathing rebuke to the 
Mayor from the French weekly “Le Jour”. Unfor- 
tunately they also called forth responses of a quite 
different kind. Le Soleil, organ of the Liberal (7?) 
party in Quebec City, burst into huzzas for the 
students: “Bravo! ... The whole province applauds 
this fine act.” L’Action Catholique, organ of the 
hierarchy, deplored the “fact” that “the sower of 
subversive ideas . . . is free to perorate at his 
ease,” adding “at every moment we hear noisy 
denunciations of Fascism and of different systems 
which use popular force to bring order and progress 
to society. We admit ... to being passably indif- 
ferent between democracy and Fascism, provided 
that our society takes hold of itself and sees the 
peril which menaces our civilization.” The St. Jean 
Baptiste Society officially approved “the gallant 
gesture” of the students and congratulated |the 
Mayor. The Comité des Oeuvres Catholiques fol- 
lowed suit. The Association Canadienne de la 
Jeunesse Catholique wrote the Mayor that his 
“gesture deserved the approval of all right-thinking 
persons and did great honour to our first 
magistrate,” congratulated and thanked him for his 
“courage,” and with unconscious irony assured him 
of support “in the struggle you have undertaken 
against those who incite to disorder.” The students 
' themselves, three hundred strong, marched to the 
City Hall with banners flying, to present their con- 
gratulations. Hhe Mayor replied modestly: “I have 
only done my duty. I do not deserve congratu- 
lations.” The Chief Magistrate of Canada’s largest 
city, publicly congratulated on having broken the 
law, answers that he has only done his duty! Not 
even Hitler could improve on that. 

On Sunday, October 31, the City suddenly can- 
celled permission for a meeting of the Federation 
of the Unemployed in a city-owned hall. The speakers 
were to have been Colonel R. L. Calder, K.C., former 
Crown prosecutor, Hubert Desaulniers, French pro- 
vincial secretary of the C.C.F. and a member of the 
C.C.F. National Council, Miss Madeline Sheridan, 
well known Montreal Catholic and a member of the 
C.C.F. National Council, C. Perry, member of the 
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C.C.F. provincial council, A Nadeau and the leader 
of the Ontario Federation of the Unemployed. The 
Mayor, questioned by a second delegation from the 
Civil Liberties Union, explained that he understood 
there was to be a Communist speaker. and that that 
made the meeting a Communist meeting. 


The same day, in Quebec City, the Cardinal 
delivered a notable speech, at the feast of Christ 
the King. Last year the affair was graced by Mr. 
Duplessis, who seized the opportunity to congratu- 
late the students for stopping the Spanish meeting. 
This year the understudy made way for the princi- 





_ aieedl 
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pal. Denouncing both Nazism and Bolshevism, the 
Cardinal reserved his sharpest attacks for the sup- 
porters of free speech. He lamented the “disorders 
of the heart and the deviations of conscience which 
cause people to lend an ear to equivocal novelties 
and libertarian systems.” “Freedom of speech, yes, 
but not freedom to insult our social conceptions, our 
traditions, our morals and our religion. Freedom of 
speech, I am for it, but let it be among decent 
people, not among imbeciles and brigands . . . Would 
you let sufferers from contagious diseases poison 
the air you breathe? .. . That is why I approve the 
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resistance which has just been made in the metrop- 
olis to Communist meetings. Together with His 
Excellency the Archbishop-Coadjutor of Montreal. 
I praise tthe youth which aligns itself to protect 
social order.” (Unusual way of describing incitement 
to riot.) “I congratulate the municipal authorities 
who support the opposition to Communist elements. 
I encourage all public men who in this respect do 
their duty. And I invite you, if need be, to do 
likewise. If it is argued that this is contrary to 
law, I reply that before law there is the Law of 
Nature ... Well, to defend ourselves against sub- 
versive doctrines, against spiritual poisoning, 
against the overthrow of the foundations of civiliza- 
tion, against the dynamite which would blow up our 
religious, family and social traditions, if that is: not 
the law, let that law be made; if not, we shal exer- 
cise the law and right of nature. ‘The safety of the 
people is the supreme law’. . . Under pretext of 
respecting a morbid democracy, people wave at us 
the spectre of an illusory Fascism, and meanwhile 
the enemies gain a foothold and make a mockery of 
our juridical scruples.” His Eminence then hinted 
that those who preached free speech were wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, comparable with the magicians and 
seducers and sorcerers of Scripture: ‘Must we not 
conclude that Satan, prince of darkness and father 
of lies might act in the same fashion?” 


Thus the Cardinal constitutes himself an acces- 
sory efter the fact in the law breaking of the 
students and the Mayor. Seated upon his throne 
at the opening of the next session of the legislature 
(for he now has a throne there, beside that of the 
Lieutenant-Governor), he will doubtless be in a 
position to make sure that a law conforming to his 
ideas of what law ought to be is “made”. 

Meanwhile the provincial government is doing the 
best it can for him under the existing law. On 
November 4, the Board of Censors prohibited the 
showing of a film of the life of Zola, widely 
acclaimed as the best film of the year, and approved 
by the Catholic-sponsored Legion of Decency in the 
United States. No explanation is forthcoming, but 
the newspapers give us to understand that it is 
because Zola ig on the Index. On November 9 the 
provincial police padlocked the weekly “Clarté” and 
the shop which printed it. On November 10 also, 
they raided the Modern Bookshop and the home of 
M. Jean Péron and carried off all books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, papers and letters they could lay their 
hands on. On November 11, they raided the head- 
quarters of the Friends of the Soviet Union and took 
away everything except a copy of L’Illustration and 
International Detective Stories. 

After the first padlocking, M. Duplessis. said 
proudly that-he was “just beginning”. In the same 
interview, referring to an earlier statement he had 
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made that the C.C.F. was a “movement of Communist 
inspiration” and to the denials promptly sent him 
by the National Secretary of the C.C.F. and the past 
and present presidents of the Quebec section, he 
said: “But you should see what Archbishop Gauthier 
says about the C.C.F.” He accused the international 
unions of harbouring Communists, and commanded 
them to “purge” their ranks. He repeated previous 
declarations against the C.I.0. It seems likely, there- 
fore that we are indeed only at the beginning of a 
reign of terror in which everyone who happens to 
incur the displeasure of M. Duplessis or his august 
Superior may expect to have his home or office 
ransacked and perhaps padlocked in the aproved 
Nazi manner. Sinclair Lewis had better come to 
Quebec and write a new version of “It Can’t Happen 
Here”. 


Through all this, what has been the attitude of 
the two great Montreal English language daily 
newspapers, the Star and the Gazette (self-styled 
“Canada’s greatest” and “best” respectively) ? Brave 
as lions about Mr. Aberhart’s press bill, what have 
they said about this invasion of civil liberties nearer 
home? Not one syllable. 

That is Quebec, 1937; Law is swept into the 
discard if it interferes with what the Cardinal and 
his henchmen consider to be the “will of the 
majority” or “the Law of Nature”. It has appar- 
ently not occurred to these worthies that this is 
rather a dangerous doctrine for French-Canadians 
in a country predominantly Protestant and English- 
speaking. They will not be altogether pleased if 
Ontario Orangemen start suppressing the legally 
guaranteed liberties of French-Canadian Catholics 
in that province. But they will have only themselves 
to thank if the Orangemen reply, in the manner of 
the Mayor of Montreal, “the majority of our people 
do not want the French language or the Catholic 
Church,” or, in the manner of the Cardinal, “well, 
to defend ourselves against spiritual poisoning 
against the dynamite which would blow up our 
religious, family (see the recent decisions of Quebec 
courts in mixed marriage cases) and social tradi- 
tions, we shall exercise the right of nature. ‘The 
safety of the people is the supreme law’.” 

Meanwhile, where is the Dominion Government? 
Like the Montreal newspapers, it is very valiant in 
defending the civil liberties of bankers in Alberta. 
Where is it now, when the civil liberties of ordinary 
citizens are being swiftly banished from Canada’s 
second largest province? Every one of the reasons 
given for disallowing the Alberta Acts applies a 
fortiori to the Padlock Act. It took only a few days 
for the Dominion to decide that the Alberta Acts 
must be disallowed. It is now more than six months 
since the passing of the Padlock Act. When may 
we expect action? 
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generous with other people’s African or East 

Indian possessions, and it probably matters 
much less whether we are thus generous or not. But 
the grave danger that we may some day be required 
to hazard our lives on the question of the German 
colonies demands that we give more than superficial 
attention to the problem. We have shared since 
1932 a preferred position in Britain’s colonia] mar- 
kets; and unimportant as this privilege is in our 
economic life, it is an integral part of our present 
position in the Commonwealth. Unless that position 
is drastically and clearly re-defined, we cannot 
escape our share of responsibility. 

It may be plausibly argued that the interests of 
humanity would have been best served if in 1919 
ali colonial possessions had been transformed into 
mandates, and the mandate for the former German 
colonies left with Germany. It is related that when 
the Samnites had the entire Roman army trapped 
at the Caudine Forks, their general sent to ask his 
father, a highly respected elder statesman, what 
should be done with the captives. “Let them all 
gu free’, said the old man. Dissatisfied with this 
reply, the general sent again, and received the ans- 
wer, “Kill every man of them”. This answer 
seemed to err as much on the side of in- 
congruous ferocity, as the other on the side 
of inexplicable lenity; so a third embassy 
was sent to inquire respectfully whether by any 
chance the old gentleman had taken leave of his 
senses. He replied, “My first plan would have des- 
troyed your enemies by turning them into friends; 
my second would have made them helpless for at 
least another generation. There is no third plan.” 

. But the Samnites preferred an arrangement which 
humiliated without seriously weakening their enemy, 
and before thirty years had passed, their power was 
broken, and they had become subject-allies of Rome. 
This tale, a great favorite with Bismarck, sums up 
all the criticism that can be made of the treaty of 
Versailles. 

But we are not living in 1919. We are living in 
1987, and facing an international] situation in which 
two important factors are (a) that Germany de- 
mands her colonies back; (b) that France, Britain, 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand are re- 
luctant to give them back. 

What are the arguments for surrender of the 
colonies? Any economist can readily dispose of the 
arguments based on the alleged necessity of the 
former colonies to Germany’s economic well-being. 
Whether as markets, sources of raw materials, or 
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Canada and the German Colonies 
ALASTAIR McKYE 


fields for colonization, they are simply trivial in 
comparison with Germany’s needs. It is not even 
certain whether Hitler seriously regards the col- 
onial agitation as anything more than a bargaining 
counter to secure concessions in other directions. 
The colonies have however considerable symbolic 
value to German self-respect; their recovery would 
be another comforting proof that Germany did not 
really lose the war after all. Of course, that a 
Germany which has satisfied itself on this point 
would thereafter be a more quiescent and accommo- 
dating neighbor, ig an assumption that even the 
most innocent soul must hesitate to make. The real 
problem is rather: would she thereafter be a more 
serious menace? In fact, the arguments for sur- 
render of the colonies boil down to one: that Ger- 
many is apparently ready to make an entirely dis- 
proportionate amount of trouble if she doesn’t get 
them. 
What are the arguments against surrender? 


(a) There is no guarantee that Germany will be 
quiet and content if she does get them. On the other 
hand, there is even less guarantee that she will be 
quiet and content if she does not get them. 


(b) It might have been just and wise to hand 
them over to a docile and submissive Germany; but 
we cannot yield to threats. Considering the number 
of threats England has yielded to in the last twelve 
months, that seems a very academic argument. If 
we are to be academic, then we must remember that 
justice, (which seems to have dropped out of sight 
in the second half of the objection) would remain 
justice whether our debtor be saint or sinner. As 
for wisdom, there are only two wise things to do 
when a highwayman threatens you: give him what 
he wants, or knock him down at once. 


(c) We must consider the interests of the 
natives; we cannot hand them about like so many 
cattle. It was proposed not so long ago to give a 
good slice of Somaliland to Italy, with no mention 
of a referendum. The natives were not consulted 
when they were taken over from Germany, nor if 
consulted now could they give a very well-informed 
judgment. Quite probably they would, as an ob- 
vious matter of policy, prefer the devil they do know 
to the devil they don’t. But that still does not prove 
that they would so be acting in their own best in- 
terests. No voice spoke out of Sinai to set apart 
France, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, and the nations 
of the British Commonwealth as the sole fit guar- 
dians and governors of Africa and the Islands of 
the Sea. Certainly the Nazis would regard the na- 
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tives as an inferior race, and would not invite them 
to share the full rights and privileges of German 
citizens. But England also regards them, and at 
present quite justifiably, as an inferior race, and 
makes perfectly, even painfully plain the difference 
between a subject and a citizen. Of course they 
would be exploited as a source of cheap labor; per- 
haps the chief difference they would note would 
be the need to learn the old words of command in 
a new language. It is likely that they would bear 
with their accustomed fatalistic resignation the loss 
of trustees whose fatherly solicitude, when gold 
is found on a native reservation, removes the native 
for his own protection to a part of the country as 
yet uncontaminated by the discovery of gold, but 
whose fatherly solicitude stops short of giving the 
native a rake-off. 


(d) These colonies were relatively unproductive 
and unprofitable to Germany before 1914. That does 
not prove they would be as unprofitable and unpro- 
ductive after 1937. The economic importance of 
many older French and English possessions has 
altered greatly in twenty-five years. If they are so 
unproductive and unprofitable, are we hanging on to 
them merely from an altruistic desire to save the 
ungrateful Germans the trouble and expense of ad- 
ministration? As a matter of fact, colonies in tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical areas never pay the possessing 
country as a whole. But they do pay certain groups 
of investors or traders in the possessing country, 
and these groups are usually influential in making 
the country’s policy. In the Boer War, when it was 
discovered that some of Joseph Chamberlain’s 
brothers or cousins had very profitable army con- 
tracts, someone remarked, “The more the British 
Empire expands, the more the Chamberlain family 
contracts.” The colonies do pay certain groups 
powerful in the British Conservative party. But is 
it a matter of life and death to Canada that the 
profits of, say, Tanganyika go mainly to a few Eng- 
lish families rather than to a few German families? 


(e) Very few Germans ever lived or could live 
in these colonies; they could not seriously decrease 
Germany’s population pressure.. This is true, but 
irrelevant. Emigration is only one way, and not 
always the most generally acceptable way, of de- 
creasing this pressure. Most people prefer to do 
it by increasing available wealth and improving liv- 
ing conditions at home, at the expense of foreigners 
and savages abroad. 


(f) They would constitute a military menace to 
the Empire’s neighboring possessions. Undoubtedly ; 
but not half such a menace, if history and geography 
mean anything, as the Empire’s neighboring posses- 
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sions would constitute to them. There is no reason 
to suppose they would be less vulnerable in another 
war than in the last one. In fact, the higher their 
industrial development and exploitation of resources, 
the more valuable they would be as hostages against 
possible rash ventures on Germany’s part. The man 
who has nothing to lose is not noticeably more cau- 
tious or averse to violence than one who by rashness 
might imperil an already assured position. A soldier 
of Lucullus was robbed one night, as he slept, of 
the loot of a whole campaign. After that, there 
was no stopping him. Single-handed he stormed and 
took a strong enemy position. Military honors and 
more tangible rewards were showered on _ him. 
Shortly after, the general, preparing an assault on 
a stubborn position, called the champion forward, 
ard exclaimed, amid a flourish of swords and trum- 
pets: 

“Go, gallant hero, go where Valor calls! 
Fortune and Fame beckon from yonder walls!” 


To which the Roman peasant replied, “Send someone 
that’s lost his purse.” 


Our own Canadian area of economic imperialism 
is centred in Cuba, and Central and South America. 
A good case might be made out for supporting our 
senior partner in this sphere, the United States, to 
the limit in any steps necessary to retain this pre- 
serve; in the ownership of the African colonies we 
have about as much direct interest as in the owner- 
ship of Inner Mongolia. Co-operation of South Am- 
erican states with the Nazi-Fascist bloc is already 
marked enough; a possible diversion of German in- 
terests to African and East Indian spheres could 
hardly be to our disadvantage. No one would claim, 
of course, that the acquisition of Abyssinia, for 
example, has made Italy more pacific or self-effac- 
ing. But it has made her more vulnerable, and must 
continue to divert energies whose expansion in other 
directions might have entailed much more serious 
consequences. Sinee, on any long view of the case, 
we are seriously involved, while in Africa and the 
East Indies our direct and immediate interests are 
not in question on either solution, we can consider 
fairly impartially, and ought to consider very atten- 
tively whether it might not be the part of prudence 
and foresight to put what little weight we have be- 
hind the scheme of restoring the colonies to Ger- 
many. (Perhaps some of the Portuguese possessions 
might be thrown in to boot—the oil and rubber of 
the Dutch possessions of course put them out out of 
the question). There is a chance that in this way 
some of Germany’s expanding restlessness might be 
peaceably diverted from the more ominous areas of 
Eastern Europe and, it may be, Western Asia; for 
serious trouble in these areas would have incalcul- 
ably grave repercussions on ourselves. 
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“Bloody Instructions. 


Protestant Education in Quebec 


ERIC WISEMAN 


complete autonomy in the sphere of education 

was reserved to each of the Provinces. The 
system in the Province of Quebec is markedly dif- 
ferent from that of the other Provinces by reason 
of its dual character. The interests of an English- 
speaking Protestant minority in a French Catholic 
Province were safeguarded by setting up a system 
of dual control. The Council of Education (or Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction) is divided into two 
parts, the Roman Catholic Committee, and the Pro- 
testant Committee, the latter being responsible for 
the education of all non-Catholics. Each of these 
Committees is completely autonomous in its own 
sphere, and apart from the ex-offico clerical mem- 
bers of the R. C. Committee, the members are ap- 
pointed by the Lieut.-Governor during pleasure. The 
edicts of each committee have the force of law when 
ratified by the Lieut.-Governor. The system also 
beasts a Department of Education, headed by the 
Superintendent, who is responsible for reports to 
the Provincial Secretary (there being no portfolio 
of education), but is bound to comply with the 
requests of the committees. 

This is a complicated system, especially as no 
mention has yet been made of the Superintendent’s 
two secretaries, one Protestant and one Catholic, 
each of whom is a Deputy-Minister, while the 
English Secretary also bears the title of Director of 
Protestant Education. But it is comparatively simple 
until the question is broached as to where ultimate 
responsibility for education in the Province really 
lies. Does it lie with the law-making bodies, the 
_ committees, or the Lieut.-Governor in Council who 
has the power to veto their edicts? Or does it lie 
with the Department of Education and the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, whose secretaries are both Deputy- 
Ministers? This writer, amongst others, would not 
presume to hazard a guess. 

This is the system the Protestant branch of which 
was so rudely shaken on Sept. 24 last when the fol- 
lowing letter was published in the Montreal press, 
over the signature of the Director of Protestant Edu- 
cation. This letter had been sent on Sept. 2nd to 
various members of the Protestant Committee: 

“Dear ... I beg to inform you that I have 
been instructed by the Government of the Province 
to request your resignation as a member of the 
Protestant Committee of the Council of Education. 

- Yours truly, 
(signed) W. P. Percival.” 


U = THE PROVISIONS of the B.N.A. Act 


December, 1937 


It was this letter which created the state of affairs 
which has been called anything from an “incident” 
to a “crisis”. After three weeks of Baldwinesque 
sealed-lips, Premier Duplessis published a statement 
to the effect that the government of the Province 
had never authorized the letter, that the wording of 
the letter was inexcusable, that the government 
would never violate the autonomy of the committees, 
and finally that all the members of the Protestant 
Committee “who have received these regrettable let- 
ters will please consider them as never having been 
written.” 

Abracadabra! Let there be no letter, and behold 
there is no letter! The crisis is over! Public indig- 
nation has been assuaged! Consitutional rights have 
been upheld! All’s well with Protestant Education in 
the Province of Quebec! 

But is it? Dame Rumor’s volubility has been 
remarkable, but her suppositions are negligible 
beside the all-important fact that a bright spot- 
light has been thrown upon Quebec education. There 
emerges into bold relief a united group of Pro- 
testant teachers, protestant in every sense of the 
word, disatisfied and clamoring for a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate Protestant education through- 
out the whole province. 

During the height of the crisis, the Quebee Asso- 
ciation of Protestant Teachers held their annual 
convention in Montreal, and with one voice demanded 
a Royal Commission. To the average newspaper 
reader this must have appeared rather strange, as 
front page space had already been given to state- 
ments made by various members of the Protestant 
Committee to the effect that “what has been done 
(for education by the Protestant Committee) com- 
pares favourably with that of other sections of the 
country,” and that “the claim that Protestant Edu- 
cation is behind the times is an incredible distortion 
of the facts.” Why, therefore, the agitation? The 
claims of the defendants have been briefly stated 
above. In view of the immense importance of edu- 
cation to future generations of Canadians, it is a 
matter of public interest that the claims of the 
plaintiff teachers be examined closely and given all 
possible publicity. If their case can be proved, it 
is imperative that a Royal Commission be instituted. 

The salient features of Protestant Education in 
Quebec can be reviewed briefly under three head- 
ings: Teachers, Finance, Curricula and Health. 

The Protestant Committee has claimed in the 
press that it “has raised the leve) of work in the 
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schools by improving the training of teachers”. In 
its narrowest sense that statement is true, in its 
widest it is but a flimsy half-truth. During the 
eight years from 1926 to 1934, of over 2,700 Pro- 
testant teachers, the percentage with no diploma of 
any gort has been reduced from ten per cent. to seven 
per cent. In spite of the inducements of summer 
schools, after eight years of “progress” an average 
group of 10 teachens would consist of three with 
first-class diplomas, six with third-class diplomas, 
(the qualifications for which are Grade X supple- 
mented by four months at Normal School), and one 
with no diploma whatsoever. This state of affairs, 
the Committee claims, compares favourably with 
that of any other section of the country—including, 
presumably, British Columbia, where less than two 
per cent. of all teachers in the province have third- 
class certificates, 63 per cent. first-class, and start- 
ing in Sept., 1987, first-class certificates only will 
be awarded, calling for Senior Matriculation and 
88 weeks of Normal School. 


These figures are a strong indictment of the 
Quebec system and not, let it be said, of the teachers, 
for whose devotion and loyalty to their profession 
under intolerable conditions no praise is too high. 
But what encouragement is offered to teachers to 
better their standing by a system which pays its 
teachers at subsistence rates, offers no security for 
old age in the form of adequate pensions, and kills 
initiative by over-centralized control of minor 
details? 

Glaring inequalities of salaries and status be- 
tween men and women, town and country, are 
apparent throughout the system. Between 1926 and 
1984 the average salary of a female rural elementary 
teacher fell from $519 to $405 a year; that of a man 
from $629 to $387. In the country apparently a 
man is at a discount. Not so in the cities, how- 
ever, where he is worth just twice the woman, earn- 
ing an average of $2661 (an increase of seven per 
cent. over 1926) to her $1274. The same condition 
appears in both the urban and rural Intermediate 
and High Schools, the earning capacity of one man 
being equa] to that of two women for the same 
work .In B. C. the lowest salary paid to rural 
elementary teachers in the Province in 1934 was 
$780, itself no princely sum, but double that of their 
colleagues in Quebec. As a reflection of conditions 
in the province, legislation has recently been passed 
making the minimum salary for a rural teacher $300 
a year. This long-delayed and scandalously inad- 
equate legislation was a recognition of the plight 
of 1875 Catholic lay teachers in the province earning 
$125 or less a year. Amongst the Protestant teachers 
more than 50 were earning less than $300 a year. 
As a teacher’s salary depends on the funds avail- 
able from the assesment on real property, it is clear 
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that the betterment of the lot of both teachers and 
pupils depends on a radical reorganization in 
the financing of the school system, in which the 
Provincial Government must play an increasingly 
important part. 


Pensions have gone the same way as salaries. 
Progress in this field under the Protestant Com- 
mittee is represented by an extension of the period 
of service necessary to qualify for a pension from 
20 to 25 years, while increases previously paid on 
pensions of less than $300 a year have been discon- 
tinued. In this last year 600 elderly persons were 
paid pensions of $150 as a reward for a life’s work 
in education. In 1935 compulsory pension contri- 
butions were increased from two per cent to three 
per cent. of salaries. If a teacher is forced to 
retire through accident or ill-health, the same 
lengthened service of 25 years is necessary before 
ary pension can be claimed, and 15 years service 
must have been completed before even the pension 
contributions are returned, and then only at the rate 
of two per cent and not three per cent. For cases 
of total disability, the liability of the Protestant 
Committee for the welfare of a teacher with 14 
years service is discharged by doing and paying 
exactly nothing; for a teacher with 24 years service 
at the minimum salary of $300 that liability would 
be completely discharged by refunding $144 out of 
$216 contributed. Contrast these regulations again 
with those of B.C., where legislation was passed in 
1983 abolishing the requirement of 15 yeans service 
for the payment of a pension to the dependent of a 
deceased teacher. 


Constructive criticism of education finance in 
Quebec cannot be attempted in a few lines. The 
small administrative school unit is the foundation 
on which Canadian educational systems have been 
based. That the burden of the modern superstruc- 
ture of education is now too heavy for the founda- 
tion to bear is an acknowledged fact. Although 
Quebec has only 1843 school districts compared with 
Ontario’s more than 6000, and Saskatchewan’s 5000, 
the teaching profession is agreed that still larger 
administrative areas than the municipality are 
necessary in Quebec before education can be loosed 
from the financial strangle-hold of a multitude of 
untrained and inexperienced local commissioners and 
trustees. There is only one solution. More money 
must be spent on education by the Quebec Govern- 
ment. At present only 4% per cent. of the total 
cost of Protestant Education is borne by the gov- 
ernment, while the taxpayers produce 80 per cent., 
the balance being made up by fees and endowments. 
In British Columbia the government provides 35 per 
cent. of the educational budget. Quebec is the 
only province in Canada in which fees are charged 
in the elementary grades, the fees ranging from 
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five cents to fifty cents per month for each pupil. 
Text books too have to be provided by the pupils 
unless they are indigent. In Nova Scotia all text 
books are free to the end of Grade Seven. 


In Quebec the root of all evil is the small-unit 
financial system. Until the burden of finance is 
‘spread more evenly over the entire community, there 
can be no standard mill rate of taxation, (rates vary 
from less than five mills in 266 poor municipalities 
to 50 mills in 14 richer districts; mean assessment 
for Quebec is 11.7 mills; for Nova Scotia, 29.1 mills), 
there can be no effective betterment of teachers’ sal- 
aries, there can be no progress in education. Edu- 
cation was put fairly on th shoulders of the pro- 
vinces by the B.N.A. Act. The time has now come 
when the Quebec Government must bear its burden, 
and bid come unto it those many school taxpayers 
who are heavy laden. 


The deficiencies of the Protestant system in 
curricula would make an impressive agenda for any 
educational conference. The mere suggestion of 
them, which is all that can be attempted here, is a 
sufficient plea for a Royal Commission. As a result 
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of a survey, made by the Canadian Teachers Asso- 
ciation, of 19 High Schools and 68 Intermediate 
Schools, it was found that less than 20 per cent. of 
the High Schools and about 60 per cent. of the 
Intermediate Schools had manual training courses, 
with approximately the same precentages in Domes- 
tic Science for girls. In B.C. manual training and 
Domestic Science are compulsory in grades seven 
and eight, and in Ontario in grade nine, in the 
latter province special grants being provided by 
the government. In Nova Scotia nearly all schools 
have a manual training department. 


In health study, mental hygiene, physical educa- 
tion and medical inspection, the Quebec Protestant 
Schools compare very favourably with those of 
other provinces. Hygiene is taught as a classroom 
subject and physical exercise are held for a short 
period each day in the rural schools. Lack of play- 
ground equipment, however, makes organized games 
the exception rather than the rule. There is no 
system of medical or dental inspection. In New 
Brunswick, to quote a report of the Superintendent 
of Education, there are “medical inspectors who 
annually visit every classroom and examine every 
child in the Public Schools of the province. The 
medical inspectors hold vaccination and toxoid 
clinics where the children are inoculated.” In Nova 
Scotia every urban and city school has medical and 
dental inspection of some sort. The lack of health 
services in Quebec can be attributed only to the 
lack of initiative on the part of the Committee of 
Public Instruction. Its importance for the physical 
development of the children is recognized and urged 
by all the teachers. 


Courses in Music and Art are held in about 60 
per cent. of the 90 Protestant Schools surveyed by 
the C.T.F. In Nova Scotia there are regular courses 
in grades one to nine, while in B.C. music is given 
equal status with other subjects for the High School 
diploma. 


In Vocational Training the enrolment figures 
speak for themselves. Of the 300,000 boys and girls 
between the ages of 15 and 19 in Quebec, only 71,000 
are enrolled in any kind of school, and of these only 
8,000 are in Vocational Schools. 


There are no libraries in the majority of rural 
schools in Quebec. The Superintendent’s report 
for 1935 says: “It is well known that our children 
have no taste for reading, and this explains their 
weakness in composition. This deficiency will con- 
tinue as long as the source of evi] remains. A small 
library is necessary to make children seek and love 
good reading.” The Education Act of 1935 allows 
the Government to appropriate $2,000 a year out 
of the Superior Education Fund to aid in establish- 
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ing school libraries, where suitable appropriations 
have been made by local school boards for the pur- 
pose. Members of the C.T.F. investigating this mat- 
ter could find no record of any expenditure under 
this head in the last 10 years. During the same 
period the number of books in rural school libraries 
in Nova Scotia has increased nearly five-fold from 
44,000 to 217,000. 


Last but not least, Quebec is the only province 
in the country in which education is not compul- 
sory. Result: in rural districts only one boy in nine, 
and one girl in six, between the ages of 15 and 19, 
are in school. To express the invidious results of 
the non-compulsory system a little differently, of 
every group of seven Protestant children entering 
grade one, four only are left in the intermediate 
grades eight and nine, two only in grades 10 and 
11. In other words the education of approximately 
42 per cent. om the Protestant children enrolled in 
Quebec schools consists solely of the elementary 
course. 


Are not the Protestant teachers of Quebec justi- 
fied in calling for a Royal Commission, and in cry- 
ing out, in wilful misunderstanding of Macbeth, “We 
but teach bloody instructions which being taught 
return to plague the inventor’? Protestant educa- 
tion in Quebec is on the march. The teachers sup- 
ported by public opinion are in the van. Far to 
the rear can be discerned the Protestant Committee 
and the Provincial Government. What’s to be done 
about these stragglers? At the time of writing a 
Citizen’s Committee has been announced to investi- 
gate Protestant education. But this committee can 
do nothing effective apart from bringing pressure 
to bear on the Government through sheer weight of 
publicity. At the same time the Provincial Associa- 
tion of Protestant teachers is endeavoring to have 
a brief accepted for hearing before the Rowell Com- 
mission. The ultimate solution is a Roya] Commis- 
sion. In the words of the memorandum of the McGill 
University Senate regarding the organization of 
Protestant Education in Quebec: “In order to give 
effect to the drastic changes required in the sys- 
tem the necessity of a general revision of the Edu- 
cation Act, in so far as its provisions affect 
Protestant education, would appear to be evident... 
Any action taken at this time will settle the form 
of the organization of Protestant education for years 
to come . . . Such a task can be performed only by 
highly qualified authorities who can devote adequate 
time and skilled consideration to the highly techni- 
cal problems involved. This would appear to call for 
nothing less than a Royal Commission . . . The 
admitted need of the present situation is a change 
in the system, rather than a mere change in the 
personnel of the existing committee.” 
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Another Month 


Armistice Day is celebrated with slushy sentimental 
hypocrisy as Canada continues to supply Japan with the 
sinews of war. Dominion contract is awarded for 18 
bombers. The Cardinal in Quebec asserts the Law of 
Nature in attack on civil liberties as the total deaths in 
Quebec from diphtheria reach 56 from failure to immunize 
children. Hamilton a much larger city where children 
are immunized reports no deaths 1931-36. 

Mackenzie King ‘warns Canadians that unless people 
were careful to preserve their hard won liberties, the 
fight betwen dictatorship and democracy “might be 
fought on this continent as well,” as he takes no action 
to disallow Quebec Padlock Act. 

In England, Franco is unofficially officially recognized. 
Pact of Amity with Fascist powers is planned as Home 
Office experts try out gas masks on babies. Pro-Nazi Lord 
Halifax goes to Berlin as cabinet double-crosses Anthony 
Eden. Quota of 30 million civilian gas masks is set for 
emergency. Nationalization of ‘Mines, erstwhile Labor 
Party plank which they failed to put through when in 
minority government, is planned by 1942. 

In the U:S:, American Labor Party is vital factor 
in the re-election of La Guardia while in Detroit C.I.0. 
mayoralty candidate is defeated as A.F. of L. backs win- 
ning conservative candidate. In Hollywood gang warfare 
breaks out as strikebreakers imported by film companies 
drift into their natural sphere. In Des ‘Moines, Indiana, 
relief officers are charged with making parents sign 
sterilization order for their children in order to become 
eligible for relief. The administration treads tight rope 
of neutrality as their gold plan helps to finance Japan. 

In Germany, Schacht attempts resignation as Goering 
plans of self-sufficiency and increased armaments oozes 
his financial efforts from the frying pan into the fire. 
Anti-Christian orders are issued to all Nazi Storm- 
troopers. In Danzig, as the League compacently stands 
by the last vestiges of democracy are swept aside as 
the Catholic party is made illegal. Germany and Poland 
rival the farcical efforts of the Non-Intervention com- 
mittee as they sign treaty to respect minorities. 

In Spain, the Government moves to Barcelona as 
Franco’s offensive on the Aragon front becomes imminent, 
in the meanwhile Lerida is bombed and streets strafed 
with machine gun fire by rebels. More than 50 school 
children are killed. 

In France Colonel de la Roque is convicted of libel 
as Tardieu admits subsidising him with government funds. 

In the film world,: “Zola” is banned in Quebec and 
“Spanish Earth’—Ernest Hemingway’s film of the Spanish 
civil war gets the same treatment in England. No explan- 
ations are given in either case. 

Japan takes Shanghai and presses on with the full 
force of her military machine (raw materials supplied by 
the courtesy of the British Empire and the U.S.) as 
Brussels conference consider action in impressive immo- 
bility. 

The comfortable complacency of the medical world 
is startled as their foremost living historian in his book 
“Socialized Medicine in the Soviet Union,” states in 
Epilogue “Socialism works in the medical field and it 
works well. It is a system for the future—for the very 
near future.” Socialized experiment is started in Washing- 
ton to the anger and fury of the American Medical 
Association as 430 doctors sign manifesto for mild form 
of socialized medicine. RUFUS II. 
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“The Plight of the Blind in B.C.” 


Dorothy Nesbitt’s article under this title in our September issue brought a 


long letter in rebuttal from Mr. William N. Kelley of Vancouver which we 
print here. The editors submitted Mr. Kelley’s letter to Dorothy Nesbitt 
whose reply is also printed. We print also a short letter from Elora Scott, 
Secretary of the British Columbia section of the Canadian Federation of the 
Blind, supporting the contentions of Dorothy Nesbitt. 


The Case of the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind 
N THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE of The Canadian 

Forum an article appeared under the heading 
“The Plight of the Blind in B.C.” As a sighted 
citizen, I have for some years devoted considerable 
time, energy and thought to the welfare of the blind 
in British Columbia and for the past four or five 
years have been an active member of the Board of 
Directors of the Western Division of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind. 

... The article referred to, appearing as it did 
in a publication which I hitherto considered informa- 
tive and reliable, does, in my opinion, go far in 
harming the cause of the blind, not only in this 
province, but throughout the Dominion. It is almost 
impossible for me to find one single true fact in 
the article. On the other hand, there are so many 
deliberate mis-statements which must, when read 
by the uninformed public, jeopardize the cause of 
the blind, that I cannot allow them to pass un- 
challenged. 

The article states that the Tolmie Government 
gave over to the management of the Institute the 
grant, which had been formerly voted for the ben- 
efit of those who lost their sight in industrial acci- 
dents prior to the Workmen’s Compensation Act be- 
coming effective, unconditionally and without 
strings. There is no foundation for this state- 
. ment as there was no change made in respect to the 
conditions of the grant by the Tolmie Government. 
The truth is that a small grant was given to the 
Institute for the purpose of operating a broom fac- 
tory which, at the time, was practically the only 
activity being carried on by the Institute in B.C. 
Other services, including Home Teaching, free Lib- 
rary, supplementary relief allowances, placement 
work, recreational activities and general social well- 
fare were extended to the blind as the grant was 
increased from time to meet in part the additional 
expense. 

In connection with partially sighted people com- 
ing into B.C. from other provinces, I may say that 
I have investigated this matter and find that the 
Institute has never engaged or sponsored the removal 
to this province of either blind, partially sighted 
or sighted persons except where an exchange be- 
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tween B.C. and some other province was effected 
for the mutual benefit of the blind concerned. 

In so far as the statements made in connection 
with the operation of the Institute’s broom factory 
are concerned, I would say that the person re- 
sponsible for the article was evidently ignorant 
o2 the circumstances in the past and of those which 
exist at the present time. The broom factory, as 
well as other industrial activities, are carried on 
in the form of occupational welfare departments. 
There is no attempt made to pay wages as it is 
felt that the blind are not in a position physically 
to compete with sighted workmen. An occupational 
welfare allowance, amounting to the maximum per- 
mitted under the regulations governing pensions 
for the blind and relief allowances, is paid plus 
guiding allowance. This plan permits of a great 
many more blind people being cared for than could 
otherwise be arranged. Last year the broom fac- 
tory itself was subsidized from Institute funds in 
an amount of $2572.90. The Institute would be 
perfectly willing at any time to turn this activity 
over to another responsible body and would provide 
a yearly subsidy of the amount stated. In fact this 
offer has been made to other broom manufacturers. 
Their refusal to accept is at least an indication 
that there is no extravagance in so far as salaries 
to the sighted and administration are concerned. The 
Institute is quite prepared to provide occupational 
benefits to any eligible blind person in Vancouver 
who wishes to take advantage of same. 

The article also states that the Institute receives 
a grant from the City of Vancouver which is another 
absolute mis-statement. The Institute does not and 
never has received a grant from the City of Van- 
couver. 

The article states that the Superintendent re- 
ceives a salary of $300.00 a month plus $60.00 guid- 
ing allowance. The first part of the statement is 
quite accurate but there is no truth whatever in 
regard to his receiving $60.00 or, in fact any other 
amount, for guiding purposes. The salary of $300.00 
a month cannot be considered other than commen- 
surate with the responsibility which it is necessary 
for him to assume. In so far as salaries paid to 
other members of the staff are concerned, the state- 
ments contained in the article are for the most part 
untrue. 
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.. . Answering the statement that our Board of 
Directors are neither appointed or elected, I would 
say the fact is that over fifty per cent. of same are 
nominated by public bodies or organizations. They 
in turn elect the remainder of the members at large. 
Provision is made that one third of the Board mem- 
bers may be blind persons who are not in receipt of 
cash benefits from the Institute. This restriction 
in regard to cash benefits is not merely an idea of 
the Institute’s but is also required by the regula- 
tions of the Vancouver Welfare Federation and, I 
believe, applies generally to all private social 
agencies. 

In respect to the Institute administering free 
street car passes,—this privilege was obtained by 
Captain E. A. Baker, National Managing Director 
of the Institute, which fact will be borne out by the 
B.C. Electric Railway Company. 

Concerning the suggestion that blind people in 
B.C. are expected to live on $10.00 a month, this is 
a most flagrant mis-statement. The fact is that 
there is no other province in the Dominion of Can- 
ada where relief from Government and Municipali- 
ties is on as high a scale as in B.C. The Institute 
takes the entire credit for establishing the present 
standard of relief for blind people but, at the same 
time, acknowledges the sympathetic co-operation 
which has been extended by the Provincial and 
Municipal Governments. 

Another mis-statement is in connection with 
assistance rendered to blinded soldiers in receipt of 
military pension. Any expense incurred on behalf 
of such men is reimbursed by the Federal Govern- 
ment according to agreement which has been in 
effect for several] years, and does not in any way 
affect funds subscribed to the Institute. 

... The management of the Western Division of 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind is pre- 
pared to stand behind any statement which has been 
made in this letter. We venture to say that nowhere 
is there an organization rendering the degree of 
assistance to the blind that this Division of the 
Institute is extending to 700 persons, where there 
are not at least a few dissatisfied and disgruntled 
individuals. —WILLIAM N. KELLY. 


Dorothy Nesbitt's Reply 
~ AR. KELLY APPARENTLY forgets the fact 
M that we are living in a world of moving 
things when he asserts that there was no 
change made in respect to the conditions of the 
grant made by the Tolmie Government. The grant 
was given “In Aid of Adult Blind Industry” and the 
late John Oliver and Dr. Maclean. were under no 
illusion at that particular time as to the meaning. 
It was to provide the B.C. blind with the means of 
livelihood, i.e., wages for work rendered; not, as 
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Mr. Kelly points out merely “occupational welfare”. 
The change from the one to the other is surely great. 

Those blinded before the passing of the Compen- 
sation Act were definitely included in this wage 
provision; and those with other disabilities render- 
ing them unable to work were given a monthly 
cheque of $30.00 from Victoria under the heading of 
“temporary relief”. 

During the mayoralty of Mr. Malkin there was a 
meeting called by the Mayor for the purpose of 
bringing together into mutual agreement the Cana- 
dian Institute FOR the Blind and the (then) West- 
ern Association OF the Blind. (now the Canadian 
Federation of the Blind.) Here another meeting 
was arranged at which were present the following: 
Angus McInnis, then alderman at the City Council; 
W. W. Lefeaux who came in the interest of the West- 
ern Association, and Mr. Buck, then Treasurer of 
the Association, together with Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Milne and Rev. C. C. Owen representing the National 
Institute. The question was asked whether there 
had been any change in the conditions of the grant 
given to the Institute by the Government. The ans- 
wer, given by Mr. Robinson, was that there had been 
a change. The grant had been coming to the Broom 
Shop according to need with separate grants for 
social work but henceforth the Institute was to 
receive a lump sum to cover everything. 

Answering paragraph No. 4: The writer of the 
article did not say that the Institute “sponsored 
the removal” of partially blind persons to B.C. but 
the words were as follows: “Workers from other 
provinces are PREFERRED to B.C. blind because 
the latter know that they have fought for and won 
certain rights while the former know themselves 
to be in the province on sufferance and so comport 
themselves with becoming meekness and readily join 
the “Company Union”. 

I need not answer paragraph No. 5 as its tone 
endorses my contention that, in the opinion of the 
officials of the Institute, “working for a low wage 
in a broom factory is considered to be receiving 
benefits.” 

I welcome and heartily endorse the following sen- 
tence in Mr. Kelly’s letter: “The blind are not in a 
position physically to compete with sighted work- 
men”. But I am surprised at the application made 
of this obvious truth. Just before Mr. Robinson was 
appointed as Superintendent the blind were agitat- 
ing for the British plan, by which the worker is 
subsidized according to his handicap. This plan 
would surely have been preferable to the present 
system, by which the worker’s unpaid wages are 
made up in the form of relief by the cities or muni- 
cipalities, even though this relief is so euphuistic- 
ally described as “occupational welfare Allowance”. 

I am grateful that my attention has been drawn 
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to a technical error when I stated that the Institute 
received a grant from the “City” of Vancouver. I 
should have said from the “Citizens” who contri- 
bute through the “Community Chest” (about $10,- 
000) and also, as previously mentioned, through 
the city relief department’s grant to the workers in 
the Broom Shop. 

My information on the question of Mr. Robin- 
son’s guide was gathered primarily from questions 
asked by E. Winch, M.L.A. in Victoria early in 
March, 1936. On that occasion it was not denied 
that Mr. Robinson was provided with a salaried 
guide. 

I did not criticize the ruling of the Welfare Fed- 
eration in refusing beneficiaries of the Institute a 
place on the Board but I did wonder why an official 
in receipt of a large salary is not considered a bene- 
ficiary while a worker in receipt of a small wage is 
so considered. 


Why should provision be made that Board mem- 
bers may be blind persons? Would it not be simpler 
merely to make no qualifications whatever as to 
blindness? To be in touch with conditions among 


blind workers would seem to be a good qualification ; 
and blind persons who are not in touch are not 


particularly qualified. However, the Board seldom 
meets, but does most of its business through the 
Superintendent’s use of the telephone. 


The point made when referring to the ineligibil- 
ity of blind workers to a place on the board was 
that these workers have no other means of express- 
ing themselves. Pressure has been exercised to 
prevent any attempt to use the public press. On an 
occasion when an article (other than that in the 
Forum) was published, blind persons were severely 
questioned and made to fear for their employment. 
One employee, who was in no way responsible for 
the article in question, was accused of having writ- 
ten it; and a member of the Board spoke to him in 


’ so threatening a manner that the worker decided to 


swear out an affidavit to show the attempt to rob 
the blind of their civil liberties. A copy of this 
affidavit can be produced. 


With reference to the record of the Institute in 
other provinces, I am quite ready to admit that it is 
even worse than in B.C. Since my article was pub- 
lished I have heard how the Institute discouraged 
an industry organized by the blind themselves and of 
methods of suppression similar to those employed 
here. The Institute has always opposed the blind 
who were and are agitating in favor of a separate 
pension act and an adequate pension. If the Insti- 
tute really had the interests of the blind at heart 
it would have co-operated with such endeavors to 
obtain an adequate pension free from pauper dis- 
qualifications. Instead of which it has been the 
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only opposition with which the blind were con- 
fronted. 

Was such attitude due to the realization that, 
were such a pension act passed, the Institute would 
lose its stranglehold on the blind? 

With regard to the 700 blind persons in the prov- 
ince, it must be remembered that the larger percent- 
age of these do not ask for nor need assistance from 
the Institute. Among those who do need assistance, 
or at least justice, it is fortunate indeed that there 
are some “dissatisfied”. The dismissal of such 
“agitators” has not prevented others from arising 
to voice the wrongs of their fellows. 

It is true that Captain Baker has obtained the 
right to issue Street Car Passes. These cost nothing 
to him or to the Institute, so that the word “admin- 
istering” hardly applies. How this right was obtain- 
ed is the point. The move to get the concession was 
instigated in the Broom Shop. On the knowledge 
that the B.C. Electric was negotiating with the City 
Council for an extended lease, certain workers— 
including Alan Varney, Lester Hodgins and Jack 
Jones—got in touch with Mrs. E. Scott of the West- 
ern Association for the Blind, and with her help, 
drafted a circular letter to each alderman and the 
mayor. When the Council met the B.C. Electric rep- 
resentative, Alderman John Bennett raised the ques- 
tion and found the others all in favor of the conces- 
sion, which was granted the same night. Later, 
when Angus Maclean, now M.P., asked the question 
why the issuance of these passes was not granted 
to the organization that had applied for them, Mayor 
Malkin replied that that was up to the B.C. Electric. 
Mrs. Scott should not be denied the credit for her 
hard work. 

The Management of the Institute state that they 
will stand by their position. This I quite believe, 
for, as Herbert Morrison said of Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain, such people are “quite class-conscious”. 

—DOROTHY NESBITT. 


The Letter from Mrs. Scott 
O FAR AS Dorothy Nesbitt’s article is con- 
S cerned, I am in a position to inform you that 
I am in agreement with the points dealt with; 
but would say that some of the matters contained in 
same do not apply to the present time. There are 
no untruths in the article and the explanations of 
each paragraph made by the author are absolutely 
in order. 

The condition of the blind of this province is 
pitiable, and instances of intimidation by the Insti- 
tute can be cited by those of us who know the situa- 
tion. May I express the appreciation of a number 
of blind persons for the fact that you have taken 
up our cause, and hope you will continue to cham- 
pion same. Yours truly, 

ELORA SCOTT. 
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Letters From Spain 


nalist and leader of youth organizations. These 

letters, addressed to his brother, a Montreal 
physician, are necessarily condensed and abbre- 
viated. 


T= WRITER IS A well-known Montreal jour- 


PARIS, June 22, 1937. 
Dear Art:— 

I have arrived here to find the situation bad. 
Blum has been defeated. Bilbao is taken by Franco. 
These things however, will not stop us. Men are 
arriving from all parts of the world every day. 
Forty came from the U.S. and 21 from Canada, to- 
day, all headed for Albacete, headquarters of the 
International Brigade. The Front Populaire is 
strong here and their sympathizers take good care 
of us. 

ALBACETE, Spain 
July 16th., 1937 

At present I am with the Canadian battalion. 
Getting here has been worth all the trouble and 
hardship. I have met men of all nations in the 
International Brigade. The morale of the Spanish 
people is splendid. Franco can’t defeat these peo- 
ple. I always hated armies, but this is different. 
My commander is an American economics professor. 
There are men serving who once took the Oxford 
Oath, “Never to bear arms.” It is a peoples’ army. 
Discipline is good. Each battalion has a political 
commissar, who is the important liason officer with 
the military command. He is entirely responsible 
for discipline. The battalion meet at mess for in- 
struction in the latest ‘military developments in 
their sector and the general field. Politics are ta- 
boo in the International Brigade. We support the 
policy of the Peoples’ Front for a free Republican 
Spain. ... Our relations with the civilian population 
are excellent. We have gone into the fields to help 
farmers with the crops. We take Spanish lessons. 
Officers of the Brigade fraternize with the men and 
are real comrades. ... Living conditions are quite 
primitive. The country is magnificent, everything 
green, good grain, ripening vines and the saucer-like 
Spanish pines set in fields of blood red poppies, com- 
pletes the canvas. Many of us are becoming at- 
tached to the country and will stay on after the 
war. Spanish life in the country moves in the 
medeival rut of the ox-cart. General standards of 
living cannot be compared with ours. The currency 
is impossible. I have handled coins 80 years old 
and these are in common use in the commerce of 
the land. Metal money is being hoarded. . . 
The Canadian Ukrainian section of the Brigade are 
splendid men and great songsters! Their battle 
song “No Pasaran”—No Surrender, is as thrilling as 
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the Marseillaise. Dr. Bethune is well known here 
and his work should make Montrealers proud. Salud, 
Camarada. 
SOMEWHERE IN SPAIN 
July 27th., 1937 


I am on the move at last. The Spanish poncho 
is a useful article. It may be used as trench coat, 
tent, groundsheet, and blanket. There are many 
spies operating amongst us. I cannot discuss mili- 
tary matters. The type of men in the Brigade are 
superb. Amongst them are workers, mechanics, far- 
mers, intellectuals, and professionals, who have left 
successful practices to come to the front line trench- 
es. The present government is presenting a strong 
front. There is remarkable confidence everywhere. 
The great factor of our support is the broad mass 
of the Spanish people. Their tremendous reserves 
are just beginning to come into action. When the 
men are ready they will swing the scales, if German 
and Italian supplies can be cut off from Franco. 
We get six pesetas a day in training and 11 in the 
line and it covers everything nicely. The Govern- 
ment believe in posters. They are works of art, 
vivid and effective. They bring the war and 
the things we are fighting for before the people, very 
forcefully. They tell the Spanish people to fight 
for freedom or it is worth nothing! 


ALBACETE, August 15, 1937 


I have been transferred to the Service Sanitaire 
as an ambulance driver. I drive a Ford car, the gift 
of the Committee of Paterson, N.J. We are no longer 
on the defensive, we are on the move on all fronts. 
I have met many people who have suffered from 
the war and yet have not lost courage. A typical 
case is that of the young woman I met, 21 years of 
age, an Asturian. Her father was killed in Barcel- 
ona at the beginning of the war, two brothers were 
killed at Oviedo. Her surviving brother and sister 
have been sent to Mexico. Her husband is serving 
on the Aragon front. She expects a baby soon and 
describes her approaching trial as an “oeuvre revo- 
lutionaire” because Spain’s future depends on her 
children. She said, even her limited education shows 
her, that the New Republic, is the responsibility of 
the new generation. That the Spanish people have 
been kept in ignorance, that there are too many 
churches and convents and not enough schools and 
hospitals. There are many women like her here. 
This war is changing the peasant. He is learning 
A.B.C.’s and tracing the letters at the point of his 
bayonet! The lands of former estates of the nobil- 
ity are being worked as collectives. An old peasant 
told me it is good, because it is “por todos”—for all! 
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SOMEWHERE IN SPAIN 
August 26th, 1937 


As a medico you will be interested in our hospital- 
ization. The American Medical Services are rated 
the highest. They have up-to-date equipment and 
men. The Americans are good organizers and get- 
ting things done. At the beginning of the War this 
branch of service was chaotic. The front line base 
hospitals are models of efficiency. Your profession 
is doing a creditable job . . . The songs of the 
Spaniards are fascinating, the popular melody is 
“Flamenco,” very sad and oriental. The “cante 
honde,” the street songs, have been described as a 
compound of the “philosophical desperation of the 
Arabs, the religious desperation of the Jew and 
the social desperation of the gypsy.” Madrid is a 
dreary and desolate city, treeless, sombre. Yet it 
is cherished. The poverty of the rural populace is 
indescribable. I have seen people living in hovels 
cut out of the earth .. . Popeye the Sailor, is the 
popular character here. The kids sing about him 
and so do the grown-ups. He is thought of as the 
true proletarian and his amazing strength is greatly 
admired. One of the first line Spanish brigades 
is known of as the “Popeye Company!” The soldiers 
in this Company identify all their kit with Popeye’s 
picture. The other night I heard a Fascist broad- 
cast from Seville and the performer was General 
Quiepo de Llano, shouting, raving, cursing, threat- 
ening. The man sounds like a maniac. The army is 
full of heroes. Take the case of the Spanish kid of 
17 who destroyed four tanks with hand grenades. 
That of the wounded American who escaped from 
hospital to take another crack at the Moors. The 
Boston Brahmin, who came as an expert radio man, 
to find himself a front line machine gunner. The 
Spanish girl of 16 who had been at the front for 
one whole year, despite attempts to get her away. 


ARAGON FRONT, Sept. 9, 1937 

Our big drive has been a brilliant success. We 
have had victories on al] fronts. I am going to ask 
for repatriation soon, so that I can come back to 
Canada and tel] people about Spain and urge them 
to help combat and defeat Fascism. .. . I know what 
real warfare is about. I have been under bombard- 
ment and machine gun fire, and find that Franco 
doesn’t respect the Red Cross, so I have obliterated 
it from my ambulance. They have fired on hospitals 
and ambulances time after time. The ordinary con- 
ventions of warfare are ignored. The Red Cross 
Organization were late coming into the field but 
are doing good work, the major part of the medical 
service though is in the hands of the American Medi- 
cal Bureau. . . . We have taken many prisoners in 
this drive. I have spoken to some of them and they 
claim to be conscripts. Franco has a great many 
unwilling soldiers who would come over to us if 
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they were not so closely watched. We know that 
there is trouble in Franco’s ranks. We hear frequent 
firing in their lines and the answer is that they are 
fighting amongst themselves. . . . Our service has 
been recently augmented with a fine British Medical 
Unit. Our recent advance has brought us to the 
gates of Zaragoza and our map counts 1,000 square 
miles of additional territory. When we took Bel- 
chite I visited two of the recently vacated Fascist 
hospitals. It was pitiful. Men were abandoned who 
reported they had been laying around six or seven 
days without having wounds dressed. Many had 
developed gangrene, some had even died and were 
already boxed for interment. We took over and 
gave a hand. The Fascist doctors in their haste had 
run off and left their lads on their own. When 
Franco retreats he does not evacuate civilians but 
uses them as a shield. I have heard of instances 
where every form of trickery is resorted to. Some 
time ago Fascists came towards our lines with 
raised arms shouting “Salud Camarada” and “Viva 
la Republica”. Our men came out to greet them, 
and when they got close enough the ba—ds tossed 
dozens of hand-grenades. They frequently pull 
stunts like that. At the taking of Belchite we found 
the Fascist officers’ supplies Al. Belchite by the 
way, was a strongly defended town and superior to 
attack because of its heavy mechanical and engin- 
eering defenses. We took it. Have you heard the 
one about Mussolini saying to Hitler, after the de- 
feat of the Italians at Guadalajara? ‘What do you 
mean saying the Italians are poor fighters? Look at 
the Garibaldi Brigade!” The Italian anti-fascist 
Garibaldi Brigade did a swell job against German 
technique and Italian Blackshirts. 


SOMEWHERE IN SPAIN September 22, 1987 
We are getting ready for the next offensive. 
But we need the sympathy and material aid of the 
outside world. All depends on the peoples of the 
democratic lands. The future of civilizations de- 
pends on the outcome here. I do not know how to 
make you see this. It would be easier if you were 
here. The courage of the people, ‘the ideological 
drive which permeates its every activity, both at the 
front and in the country itself are epic. The Gov- 
ernment are fighting tyranny on the battle line and 
ignorance in the rear! Visited Madrid for a few 
hours again. Real courage is synonymous with 
Madrid. The Madrilenos are making a mark on his- 
tory. They go about their business as well as they 
can, dodge shells, face their precipitated fate with 
a rare philosophical calm and curse Franco and his 
works. Their hatred of Fascism is deep and per- 
manent. They will fight to the end in defense of 
their city and freedom. Anyone who has come here 
to see these things, shall never forget the power of 
the revolutionary spirit. 
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Contemporary Canadian A\rtists 


G. CAMPBELL McINNES 


No. 11---Miller Britain 


any degree of success. The essence of suc- 

cessful satire is so literary as to endanger 
the formal] content of a work of art. On the other 
hand, if formal considerations are adhered to too 
conscientiously, the satire is apt to be too subtle to 
be seen. In which case it ceases to be satire. Satire 
and art are combined most successfully in graphic 
work, or, less often, in painting. There have been 
satires in stone (often unconscious, such as the 
Albert Memorial in London), and even in ceramics, 
but they are rare. Even in graphic media, the artis- 
tic content is often sacrificed to the point which is 
to be made, and it is only rarely that cartoons, such 
as those of David Low, rise to the level of art. 


A RT AND SATIRE rarely go together with 


But occasionally, there have arisen those who 
were able to combine the two. One thinks of 
Breughel, Goya, Hogarth and Daumier. More 
recently—perhaps because the world is no crazier 
than it was, but because we are more apt to ques- 
tion its standards of conventional dignity—satire 
has had a good run for its money. The German 
expressionists, and such men as Grosz have raised 
it to new levels; and there is a vigorous contemp- 
orary American school of artist-satirists—Weber, 
Dehn, Gropper, Kuhn and the like. But there is 
very little, in fact almost none of this, in Canada. 
The reason is not far to seek. Satire requires an 
audience for success, and an audience implies a 
nation that has learned to laugh at itself. Canada 
has not yet learned to do this. But it is possible 
that a young man from Saint John, New Brunswick 
may help her on her way. 


Miller Brittain, whose satirical drawing “D’Ye 
Ken John Peel?” is reproduced opposite, has sounded 
a note of genuine satire without bitterness, while 
there is a sufficiently high regard for artistic canons 
in his work to suggest great promise for the future. 
He was born in 1913, and apart from a year at the 
Art Students’ League in New York, has lived in 
Saint John where, to quote him, “jobs have ranged 
from inspecting pile-driving to collecting bills”. It 
may be that this was partly responsible for the 
knowledge of human nature, and the wry, lambent 
humor which he displays in his work. Significently, 
Brittain admires Durer, Rembrandt, Hogarth, Goya 
and Daumier. 
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There is very little to be said about the drawing 
here, for, like all good satire, it is easily accessible, 
But one may note that while a satirist could have ex- 
posed the false jollity and the heavy handed gaiety of 
the essentially small, yet inescapablly human people 
who make up this group, only an artist could have 
worked them into a fine composition and heightened 
his effect by the interplay of line and mass, light 
and shade. Brittain is not a great artist; but he 
has the makings of one in his sincerity, simplicity 
and honesty of purpose, in his feeling for psycholo- 
gical and formal reality, and his wry but kindly 
humor. It would indeed be a just nemesis if one 
of Canada’s forgotten men, from east of Maine, were 
to awake us to a sense of our swn absurdity. For 
there are ties, in pictures such as these, more endur- 
ing than the steel ribbon over which the Ocean 
Limited travels, uncaringly, across the provinces 
which were once Canada’s greatest. Unity, after all, 
is of the spirit. 
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Murder Most Foul 


L. A. MACKAY 


Consider first the pious Basque; 

It seemed a little thing to ask, 
Peaceful permission to recline 
Beneath his fig-tree and his vine 

(Also, above his iron mine) 

Electing Presidents and such 

And bothering nobody much. 

But the Totalitarian State 

Reluctant to appreciate 

This life of unheroic ease 

Infects with carrion every breeze, 
Makes bomb and bullet-holes by millions 
(Preferably in unarmed civilians) 

And vindicates Religion’s name 

By giving church, and priest, to flame. 


The lullabies of steel and lead 

Have put the restless Basque to bed; 
Along Asturia’s stubborn coast 
Pours next th’evangelising host, 

And thrusts, with altruistic bullets 
Deliverance down a people’s gullets. 


Consider next the Catalan, 

That singularly prudent man. 

When bombs and bullets start to fall 
He squats behind his mountain wall 
And sees his neighbors’ cities burn 
With imperturbable unconcern 
—But wait! he pours a helpful flood 
Of threats to curdle Franco’s blood. 
And when the quiet seems to pall 
They rally to Adventure’s call 

By taking pot-shots as they list 

At Socialist, or Anarchist, 

And save the Duce and Fuehrer bother 
By blowing holes in one another. 


And what’s the news from old Madrid? 
They do exactly as they did; 
Guns go off, and bullets fly, 
And bombs are dropped, and people die, 
And that is that, and those are those, 
And what it comes to, no one knows. 


But in Valencia’s sunny clime 

What are they doing all this time? 
Training a new embattled host 
While generals play at general post. 


Meanwhile, such folk as you or I 
Go up in gobbets to the sky. 


’Tis sweet for Fatherland to perish 
Or freedom—yes, but slightly garish. 
Myself, if I had powers oracular, 

I’d seek an ending less spectacular. 

I honour him who would not barter 
For aught, the noble name of martyr; 
But what if faith the judgment warps? 
... Even a patriot dead’s a corpse. 
And even if Berlin and Rome 

Keep sending simple souls from home 
To where they’ve little right to be, 
I’m sorry, but it seems to me 

A rebel dead, or dead invader, 

— Yes, even a bombing village-raider 
In bits across a hill-side pasted 

Is still a human being wasted. 


They used to tell us, twenty years ago, 

When, you’d have thought, if ever, men should know, 
That though the method’s certainly exciting, 
Nothing whatever’s to be gained by fighting 

That can’t be cheaper won some other way. 

. .- It all sounds very middle-aged today. 

But think; suppose you have one choice, no more: 
Submit to tyranny, or submit to war. 

What comes of bowing to a tyrant’s will? 

Well, he can rob, can jail you, or can kill. 

What goes with foreign, or with civil strife? 
Why, loss of goods, of liberty, of life. 

Where lies the gain, unless it’s in the fun? 

And that doesn’t much appeal to everyone. 

The loss? Instead of one, ten lives, are split, 
And now the victim shares the butcher’s guilt. 
The point’s familiar, but it must be made: 

Christ died, but not upon a barricade. 


Old-fashioned argument . .. Well, man at least, 
With all his faults, is a consistent beast. 

Look round the world, recall nineteen-fourteen ; 
A change of actors, but the same old scene. 
Again we hear the old familiar cant, 

“End Militarism by being militant 
“Democracies; For Law, for Freedom fight! 
“Lay on, Macduff! And God defend the right!” 
And war’s again a curse, save righteous war, 
And we believe it, as we did before, 
And still mankind pursues the same old goal, 
To gain the world, and only lose our soul. 
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reaction”, wrote a social service worker in 
her monthly report. 

“Goodbye, take care of yourself, and don’t forget 
what I told you honey, you can get it at the drug 
store”, said the raddled female in the end bed of a 
maternity ward. 


4] omen AT THE SOCIAL levels of 





The heavy shadow of the hospital doorway broke 
apart and a girl hesitated on the top step before 
walking slowly down towards the street. 

A swollen suitcase pulled heavily at her thin 
uncovered arms. Through the long white walled 
corridors she had hauled its weight and now she 
cculd go no further until her legs ceased their trem- 
bling and tautness came again to her knees. 

The morning sun hit against her pale grey eyes 
with the violence of a sudden blow making her stag- 
ger upon the edge of the precipice of steps. The 
valley of the street seemed to recede into a far dis- 
tant haze of heat as she felt her way down towards 
the sidewalk and then sat to rest upon the low arm 
of the grey stone balustrade. 

Through the crude mask of rouge and powder 
that drew upon the face of a child an ugly likeness 
of maturity broke tiny beads of sweat. 

From between her moist breasts she drew a hard 
edged envelope caging a letter of words she had no 
need to read. A letter of introduction to the fore- 
woman of a factory. A damning epistle from one 
female official to another. 

Against the grey of the paper the whiteness of 
her fingers lay like petals of a blue veined flower. 
Only the bruised and blunted finger nails betrayed 
them. She smiled at their strangeness and with a 
fastidious and artificial] gesture pushed back the 
strands of colorless hair that drooped about her 
ears, 

Pointed was her face, narrowing from the too 
wide cheek bones to the peaked chin, bloodless and 
corruptly childlike. Her thin mouth dropped beneath 
its heavy curves of carmine, her vague veiled eyes 
gazed past reality and focussed visions; visions that 
cloaked lust with loveliness, cruelty with color, and 
betrayed her. 

Relaxed in the comfort of the sun her knees 
Slowly ceased their trembling. The warm glow 
travelled like a firm caress about her ravaged body, 
burning through to the cold thin blood of her veins. 
Tenseness softened into ease and: only the pendu- 
lous breasts straining at the thinness of her dress 
betrayed the maturity of her eighteen years. 
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The Enchanted 


YVONNE FIRKINS 


She leant back drowsily against the grey stone. 
Little waves of thought lapped up into her conscious- 
ness and drew back again. Waves of small mem- 
ories that grew until the wash swept her back to 
such another sunlit morning as this one. A morn- 
ing when she had come into the sunlight from the 
shadowed doorway of a hospital with a letter be- 
tween her breasts. 

She let her thoughts flow back along the days 
that time had pushed so quickly away. 

She read again the letter from the lady “who 
was interested in her case.” 

A white letter in a white envelope thick and 
pebbly to the touch. A letter written with a stub 
pen on a rosewood desk. 

She took it to the button factory and followed 
the way she was told. 

Her ears rang with the whirr of a thousand 
wheels and racing belts and her eyes looked with 
fear into the threatening jaws of machines. The 
malice of a forewoman’s tongue arrowed in com- 
mands and drowned in the shriek of driven steel. 

She was afraid, until a woman came, quiet and 
kindly, to teach her how to place the tops of buttons 
beneath the press; how to snatch her fingers away 
quickly to escape hurt; how to ignore the safety 
guard demanded by the Law. The safety guard that 
could protect the workers’ fingers only at the ex- 
pense of their own pockets. 

Then a man carrying a long-spouted oil can 
stayed upon his way and stood beside her. A man 
with huge shoulders and a heavy smile, whose pow- 
erful hands gleamed in oily jackets. Unruly hair, 
lit to bronze by a sliver of sun piercing the skylight 
in the distant roof, haloed his shallow forehead, and 
fired a spark in the blueness of his eyes. 

She thought of a picture that lay among other 
pictures and faded books and texts and field glasses 
in the window of a shop above the basement of her 
home. The picture of a chariot race and an Em- 
peror’s daughter. 

And above the whirr of steel and leather, above 
the shouting of commands and warnings, rose the 
great thundering of hoofs. Drowning the rhythmic 
working of steel jaws the deep throated roar of 
multitudes rose in a frenzy of delight. And the 
daughter of the Emperor bowed graciously her dark 
and lovely head as she stepped forward to honor 
the victor of the race. Silver reins shimmered upon 
the foam-flecked flanks of champing horses harnes- 
sed to glistening chariots. Sunlight shone upon the 
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rcbes and jewels of the Royal escort and turned to 
bronze. ... 

She screamed. 

In a thin and scarlet stream blood dripped upon 
the whiteness of her new factory smock. Buried 
deep in the flesh of her wounded thumb the black 
shank of a button gleamed like the pupil of a blood- 
shot eye. 

Indifferent as any worker weary of his contract, 
the doctor bound up her wounded hand, while out- 
side the door marked “SURGERY”, waited the driver 
of chariots, warm with anticipation, oil gleaming on 
the hairiness of his hands. 





The girl lifted her chin from her cupped hands. 
The tide of memory receded as she wondered vaguely 
what had become of the father of her still-born son. 

His hair had been less bronze without the sun- 
light, his hands less smooth washed of their oily 
jackets. 

Like others who had passed her way; like him 
who came to sell his golden picture frames at the 
ranch house of her father; like him who came with 
the shearers of the sheep and slept on the hay in 
her father’s barn, the driver of chariots was becom- 
ing already a faint and distant thing not easily 
recalled. 

She lowered her head and watched the feet that 
passed along the dusty sidewalk. Weary feet most 
of them; shabby, one sided feet. Occasionally high 
heels tapped bravely by walking the steps of habit 
upon a well-beaten track, and the slow footsteps of 
a heat-doped pedlar shuffled through the thick air. 

She turned again to the letter in her hand won- 
dering what she would be called upon to do in a 
factory where shirts were made. There would per- 
haps be no men there, she thought. She was tired 
of men; tired of their passion that left you weak and 
without speech; tired of bodily unease and darting 
pain; tired, too, of the curious questioning gaze of 
women. 

Perhaps if she could think . . . but thoughts were 
hard ... hard to come... hard to go... running 
away somewhere just when you thought you had 
them . 

Her chin dropped forward upon her chest. 
Sleep, like a jester, nodded a beckoning finger only 
to refuse and thrust her from him with a painful 
jolt. 

Then from the distance faintly came the echo 
of a step. A step that did not plod nor trip nor 
shuffle, that had in it no reluctance nor tired delib- 
eration. But a step that broke through the chorus 
of passing footfalls with a rhythm all its own. That 
came confidently, gaily, nearer and nearer, pacing a 
clumsy paean in praise of freedom and of joy. 

Life once more was offering enchantment. 
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There was silence broken only by the beat of a 
pigeon’s wings. The steps had ceased. Even the 
hopeless pedlar shuffling from closing door ‘to clos- 
ing door was still. 

She lifted her gaze above the sweltering and 
dusty walk, above the service boots of a seaman who 
stood a few yards away. She heard a chuckling 
laugh and looked into eyes as blue as the sea, full 
of all the laughter and mischief in the world. 

Her lips parted in a smile. Thoughts fluttered 
and took wing and memory brought the picture of 
amovie... 

Two castaways upon a desert island. A sailor 
with sparkling eyes ...a girl, bare of foot, supple 
of limb, with hair falling in dusky clouds about her 
shoulders... 

The grey envelope slipped from her fingers and 
buried its face in the dust of the roadway. 

Barefooted, on golden sands, she danced along, 
her fingers resting on a rough, blue-coated arm. 





“Inadequate at the social levels of reaction”, 
wrote a social service worker in her monthly report. 


TOSRO...D... 


“Sir Oswald struck by jagged stone, 
With slight concussion.” Lad, you’ve shown 
A straight aim and a good intent 

And put forth clearly what you meant. 
Yet all unwise and ill thought out 

The deed; promiscuously about 

Let missiles fly if that must be, 

Yet hold your hand from such as he. 
Some heads are cracked enough as '’tis, 
And howsoever stout be his, 

It’s thickness might not stand the shock 
Of meeting honest English rock. 

Then guard that bright impressive brow; 
England has need of Oswald now! 

End not with ill directed blow 

This darling child of Fascismo, 

This pal of ’Dolf and Benito. 

Oh, let him posture, prance and bawl 

In Hyde Park or in Albert Hall, 

And Blackshirts, rallied round their Czar, 
Proclaim themselves “B.F.” (they are!) 


He’ll bring contempt upon his cause 
Without your breaking England’s laws. 
Give, give him time enough and scope 
And ample length of hempen rope, 
He’ll hang himself. 
So if the fit 
Comes on again, to make a hit, 
Shun stones and shy a lump of dirt. 
—AQUARIUS. 
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Correspondence 


Editor’s Note: For the sake of free speech, at the 
risk of ‘boring our readers, ‘we print the following 
correspondence between Eugene Forsey and “Student” 
that appeared in the ‘Montreal Gazette. 


To the Editor of The Gazette: 

Sir —At present the press is carrying accounts of in- 
terviews between the Mayor of Montreal and delegations 
appealing for free speech for communists. It is impossible 
not to realize that the Mayor's policy can be criticized 
by all genuine believers in free speech, but it is equally 
important to remember that at least some of those who 
are appealing so loudly for free speech are not genuine 
believers in it. For example, for an advocate of the Soviet 
Government to appeal for free speech is absurd. ‘Those 
who have made this appeal in Russia in recent years are 
now in their graves. 

Here in Canada at least some of the protagonists of 
free speech for communists are not always so much inter- 
ested in free speech for others. For example, there is 
published in Toronto a “pink” monthly. One of the editors 
is a young [Montreal educationalist, who took a prominent 
part in a recent discussion with the ‘Mayor. This journal 
publishes, each month, a review of the month’s news, and 
in the November number one news item is: “America’s 
Number One Nuisance, Father Coughlin, is wisely gagged 
by his Archbishop.” Free speech is not to be accorded, 
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the ‘pinks’ believe, to those who, like Father Coughlin, do 
not agree with them. 

It is to be hoped that those who really believe in free 
spech for all will not allow themselves to be used by the 
propagandists of one-sided free speech. 

—STUDENT. 

Montreal, October 28, 1937. 


The Editor, 
The Gazette. 
Sir,— 

Anonymous attacks usually condemn themselves and 
their perpetrators, and therefore call for no answer. But 
when they make statements or insinuations which are 
incorrect, it is sometimes necessary to make a reply. 
“Student’s” letter in this morning’s Gazette contains sev- 
eral statements or hints of this sort. As far as I know, 
I am the only “young Montreal educationalist” who has 
taken any part in any “recent discussion with the Mayor” 
on the subject of free speech. I presume, therefore, that 
“Student” is referring to me. Accordingly, I wish to make 
it perfectly clear that: 

(1). I am not an editor of any publication whatsoever, 
“pink” or otherwise. 

(2). 1 am a “contributing editor” of the Canadian 
Forum, from which “Student’s” quotation is taken. But 
that does not make me responsible for the statements of 
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other contributors. As a matter of fact, I had not even 
seen the passage quoted until I read it in “Student’s” 
letter. I do not agree with it, and am sending the Forum 
a copy of this letter to tell them so. 


(3). I am in favor of free speech for Father Coughlin, 
“Student”, or anyone else, whether he disagrees with me 
or not. 


I hope that is clear beyond any possibility of mistake 
or misunderstanding. In view of the obiter dicta in other 
parts of “Student’s” letter however, and in order to keep 
the record clear, I may add: 


(1). Iam not “an advocate of the Soviet Government”. 


(2). I am not one of “the propagandists for one-sided 
free speech”. I am one of those “who really believe in 
free speech for all”, regardless of their opinions. I am 
every bit as much “interested” in free speech for people 
who are not Communists as I am in free speech for Com- 
munists (indeed rather more so, as I happen to be a non- 
Communist myself). If “Student” or anyone else will tell 
me of anyone, whatever his beliefs, whose free speech is 
being interfered with, I shall be glad to do anything in my 
power to help that person or group to secure his or their 
rights. I am sure that the Civil Liberties Union as a 
whole takes exactly the same position. It so happens 
that the group which is being deprived of its rights at the 
moment is the Communists. If it were the Fascists, my 
position would be precisely the same. I am in favor of 
free speech for Catholics; but I am not a Catholic. I am 
in favor of free speech for Social Crediter, but I am; not 
a Social Crediter. I am in favor of free spech for Fascists; 
but I am not a Fascist. I am in favor of free speech for 
Communists; but I am not a Communist. I need hamly 
add that if any of these groups breaks the law, it will be 
punished. If a Communist utters sedition, he can be 
prosecuted, and, if convicted in open court, sentenced to 
prison. But that is quite a different matter from pre- 
venting him from holding a meeting on the ground that 
you think he may in the course of that meeting, utter 
sedition, or otherwise break the law. 


(3). I believe that even the (Mayor of Montreal is not 
above the law. That was the burden of my remarks 
(mostly unreported) at the interview of last Monday. 
Neither the Mayor nor anyone else is entitled to break 
the law to prevent the utterance of statements of which 
he disapproves. 


I hope we may be able to prevail upon “Student” to 
emerge from his anonymity, ‘join the Civil Liberties Union, 
and accompany us on any future delegations to the Mayor 
which may be necessary in order to see that the law is 
observed. 

Yours sincerely, 
BUGENE FORSEY. 


To the Editor of The Gazette: 


Sir,Mr. Forsey is so indignant that I hasten to 
appease him. I may be wrong, and perhaps a “contribut- 
ing editor” is not an “editor’—perhaps a “black cat’ is 
not a “cat.” Perhaps the rules of English syntax have 
been altered. On the point of anonymity, while Mr. Forsey 
is spanking the Canadian Forum for publishing an attack 
on free speech he may also protest against their regular 
practice of publishing articles over such noms de plume 
as “Rufus II,” “E.A.F.”, etc. I am quite willing to believe 
that Mr. Forsey is in favor of free speech for all. I wish 
that the Civil Liberties Union, the society which defends 
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democracy in Spain and all such bodies, would be as 
explicit. I am patiently waiting to hear some “pink,” 
some socialist or some communist condemn the Soviet 
Government for suppressing religious services, or the 
“legitimate” Government in Spain for shooting priests, or 
the communist thugs in Liverpool for beaning Sir Oswald 
Mosley—whom I dislike intensely—with a brick. 

I still assert that many “Left Wing” propagandists— 
of course, not including Mr. Forsey—are in favor of one- 


. Sided free speech, and that some of them—or course, not 


including Mr. Forsey—occasionally write for publication 
over pseudonyms. Will Mr. Forsey use his influence as 
a “contributing editor’ to have this answer published, 
with his letter, in The Canadian Forum? 

—STUDENT. 


THE EDITOR, 
Canadian Forum. 
Sir, 


The enclosed correspondence in the main speaks for 
itself. But there are a few comments I should like to add. 

The Gazette prints a steady stream of letters in this 
peculiar style. Some of them are signed “Student”, 
others “Enquirer”, “Democrat”, Antonius, and “John 
B. Larocque”. ‘Complaints of anonymity from this quar- 
ter are refreshing. It is also interesting to know that one’s 
initials constitute a “nom de plume”. Perhaps “Student” 
or one of the other above contributors to the Gazette will 
oblige with his initials. 

As to the ‘Soviet government’s “suppressing religious 
services” I fear “Student” ‘will have to wait some time for 
the condemnation he desires, as it happens that the Soviet 
government has done nothing of the kind. I have myself 
attended public religious ‘services in the Soviet Union. 
Similarly with Spain: “Student” has evidently swallowed 
the propaganda of the Quebec hierarchy line, hook and 
sinker. I have yet to hear of a single authenticated case 
in which the Spanish government was responsible for 
“shooting priests”, except where the priests in question 
were fighting in the rebel army. People ‘who take part in 
a rebellion run the risk of being shot, whether they are 
priests or peasants. The only difference is that priests 
come off more easily than peasants. 

Of the remark about Sir Oswald ‘Mosley, I need say 
only two things: first, that if “Student” read other “pink” 
journals as carefully as he evidently reads the Forum, he 
‘would soon get his wish; second, that he will probably scan 
the columns of “pink’’ journals for some time without 
coming across many denunciations of murder, arson, theft, 
assault and battery or other such crime. Some denuncia- 
tions are superfluous among civilized people. 

Yours, 
EUGENE FORSEY. 


The Editor, Canadian Forum 
Sir, 

“Student and Eugene Forsey have misunderstood my 
remark on Father Coughlin. As a Roman Catholic, I con- 
sider the Church wise in using its well known disciplinary 
powers over her priests to gag one such member who was 
exceeding his powers and bringing discredit and ridicule 
to the priesthood. 

Yours truly, 


Rufus 0 
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Facts, Figures and Finance 


Business Conditions 

HYSICAL VOLUME of business in September 
Psion at 98.6 (95.6 last year), industrial produc- 

tion 100.1 (97.3), mineral production 165.2 
(139.1), copper exports 199 (178.1), nickel exports 
207 (177), coal production 93.4 (91.4), manufactur- 
ing 104.4 (107.5), newsprint production 140.8 (121.6), 
iron and steel 63.7 (101.9), steel 111.1 (83.4), pig 
iron 87 (58.4), automobile production 42.3 (134.7), 
crude petroleum imports 145.4 (127.2), construction 
$4.8 (27.1), power production 153.3 (142.6). Employ- 
ment indices were: all industries 105.6 (92.5), min- 
ing 136.5 (128.1), coal 89.5 (86.3), manufacturing 
103.9 (93.1), pulp and paper 104.3 (90.6), iron and 
steel 85.5 (69.6), crude, rolled and forged products 
108 (84.7), automobiles and parts 84.2 (72.3), power 
101.5 (96.6). Carloadings to November 6 were about 
7.8 per cent. above last year. The Financia] Post 
index for September fell off slightly from August, 
in contrast to last year. Wholesale prices and the 
cost of living are falling slightly. Employment on 
October 1 was encouragingly high: in the Maritime 
and Central provinces, higher than in any other 
October on record. National income in the United 
States for the first eight months of 1937 was ten or 
fifteen per cent. above 1936, showing a sharp gain in 
labor payments, further rise in agricultural income, 
and rapid increases in dividends. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, however, expects the pres- 
ent recession in business to “run well into 1938”, 
and believes that the U.S. national income for 1938 
will be below the estimated 1987 figure of $69,000,- 
000,000. Cash farm income is also expected to be 
down. For careful discussions of the probable trend 
of business in the near future, see the New States- 
man of October 9, the New York Nation of October 
30, and the October monthly letter of the Royal Bank. 


Restriction Again 

One interesting feature of the present situation 
is the reappearance of restriction schemes. On 
October 1 the copper producers outside the United 
States agreed to cut their output. A large American 
producer had done likewise. In Canada, despite 
news of an agreement by which seven large Canadian 
paper companies will supply about 75 per cent. of 
the Australian and New Zealand demand from 1939 
to 1945, the newsprint producers are adopting the 
five day week in an effort to prevent undue accumul- 
ation of stocks. October production was only 4.4 
per cent. above last year, compared with an average 
increase for the previous nine months of 18.8 per 
cent, the 
Dividends and Bond Interest 

Gross dividends for the first eleven months of 
19387 were $229,630,976, an increase of about 25.7 
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per cent. over last year. Bond interest was $388,- 
073,015, an increase of about 3.8 per cent. The Nes- 
bitt Thomson dividend index for October was 98.5, 
for the first ten months 94. The Financial Post 
reports payments on arrears of dividends to Novem- 
ber 5 as $6,723,020, more than half of this being by 
Aluminum Limited; but adds that the unpaid total 
is $128,600,000, and that it continues to grow faster 
than the payments. Net profits of International 
Nickel for the first nine months of 1937 were $38,- 
944,380, as against $27,029,080 last year. 


Relief 

September relief figures which, with Financial 
Post dividend figures, now appear in the D.B.S. 
Monthly Review, show: Farm relief 386,000 (Sas- 
katchewan 820,700); urban relief 468,114 (a decline 
from September 1986 of about 35 per cent.), made 
up as follows: employable 132,944, unemployable or 
partially employable 35,108, non-worker dependents 
300,062. Total relief recipients in Saskatchewan 
numbered 356,200, or more than a third of the popu- 
lation. Saskatchewan farm families on relief in 
September numbered 62,800, a curious commentary 
on the reported statement of the Dominion Minister 
of Agriculture (September 22) that the Dominion 
would provide direct relief to 45,000 Saskatchewan 
families this winter. In Quebec drastic “adminis- 
trative measures” to cut down relief continue. 
Farm Income 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of farm 
purchasing power for the year ending June is 84.37, 
compared with 79.18 in 1986 and 58.88 in 1933. The 
D.BS. estimate of average annual cash income per 
Prairie farm family from 1980 to 19385 is $707. Sas- 
katchewan announces crop insurance legislation. 
Bank Loans and Investments 

1929: Current loans $1,3443,000,000; investments 
$499,000,000. 

19387: Current loans $735,000,000; investments 
$1,841,000,000. (Montreal Star financial page). The 
change reflects the continued influence of depres- 
sion and the growth of large corporations which are 
far less dependent on the banks than their small pre- 
decessors. Transactions which used to be between 
bank and industry are now often between different 
department of the same industrial corporation. 
Trade Unionism in Canada in 1936 

Total trade unionists 322,473, an increase of 
almost 15 per cent. over 1935, and the highest figure 
on record except-for 1919 and 1920. Of the total, 
the Trades and Labor Congress counted 149,398, the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labor 31,383, the Canadian 
Federation of Labor 25,081, the Catholic Unions 45,- 
000. A significant newcomer among the unions with 
more than 5,000 members is the United Automobile 
Workers, with 6,000 members. —E.A.F. 
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THIS MONTH’S COMPETITION 


Competition 10 


(Entries to be in by November 10) 

A prize of $5.00 is offered for the best Petrarchan 
sonnet in the manner of: A. M. Klein; F. R. Scott; Leo 
Kennedy; Dorothy Livesay; Audrey Brown. The first 
four lines muust use the rhymes: leaves—bed—shed— 
eaves in that order; and in the sestet the rhymes: bring 
—time—grow must be used, but in any order. Strict obser- 
vation of rules other than rhyme-order ‘will not be insisted 
on. 


Report on Competition No. 10 

Without question the prize for this competition goes 
to Gordon LeClaire’s brilliant entry. 

Lady ‘Mary Kirk Bride is disqualified for failing to 
identify her model or to make the imitation so clear that 
identification would be unnecessary. Roberta caught 
something of the earlier manner of Dorothy Livesay but 
threw over the Petrarchan rhyme scheme. No other con- 
testant submitted anything worthy of consideration. 


(After reading Kennedy’s “The Shrouding’’) 
The sadist, Autumn, flaunts vermilion leaves 
To lure doomed Nature to a lethal bed, 
(An oriflamme the psychopath will shed 
As ravens croak investives from the eaves)— 
He ravishes each bloom, then starkly weaves 
A crystai lace to shroud the living dead; 
Until his lecherous bloodlust is fed, 
His prey impassive to the sun’s reprieves. 


And thus our youth is raped by rampant Time 

Which sucks our hearts as dry as gourds that grow 

On desert dunes; and brittles limbs that bring 

A creaking scarecrow to bewail the crime, 

Until each pain foretelis the final throe 

And every pleasure venoms death’s barbed sting! 
—GORDON LeCLAIRB. 


Competition 11 
(Entries to be in by December 10) 

A prize of $5.00 is offered for the best review, not less 
than 300 or more than 500 words long, in the style of the 
CANADIAN FORUM, of one of the following books: (a) 
The Old Testament; (b) The Mail-Order Catalogue of a 
Large Department Store; (c) Any book by any Canadian 
author. 


The rules are: 

1—Address (Monthly Contest Editor, The Canadian Forum, 
28 Wellington Street West, Toronto. 

2—No mss are returned, and any may be printed in part 
or in whole, whether awarded a prize or not. 

3—Members of the Canadian Forum Board are not eligible 
to compete. 

4—The decision of the Contest Editor is final; he need 
not award a prize if he considers no entry is ‘worthy 
of award. 


Editor’s Note: The response to the various competi- 
tions we have been running has been disappointing and 
unless we receive sufficient entries for Competition No. 
11 or alternately sufficient assurance from our readers 
that this feature should be continued, we propose to set 
no further competitions. 
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O CANADA! 


($1 will be paid for the press clipping published at the 
head of this column.) 


. Illuminated ‘by the difficulties met by a great 
corporation in trying to ‘whip college graduates into what 
might be called a saleable “commercial product’. For 
this last is the supreme test of a modern college. ... 

But we would like to add just one word in hearty 
commendation of Sir Edward’s challenge to those who are 
always drizzling away in dismal discouragement to the 
new generation because it enters the world at its worst 
period. This is a downright, defenceless and damnable 
lie. 

This is one of the best periods in which to enter life. 
—(Exerpts from Editorials in Montreal Vaily Star on a 
speech by Sir Edward Beatty). 


'e: 2 


Educational Director for Gossard Corsets: Mrs. Lillian 
Gibbon will be in our Corset Dept. all this week. ‘Consult 
her about your figure problems.—(Advertisement published 
in (Montreal Gazette). 


- 'S-@ 


“Our problems must ‘be solved by God. We can’t hope 
for political parties to solve them”, the Premier said in 
speaking at the Prophetic Bible Institute for the second 
time in the day.—(Premier Aberhart as reported in the 
Montreal Star). 


* + 


Two Clergymen Are Suspended From Air.—(Headline 
in the Ottawa Citizen). 


* + ** 


Russians look unhappy, Bishop Renison. observes. 
Although the people they saw during a few hours’ stay 
were clean and well dressed they did not look happy.— 
(Toronto Globe & Mail). 


6... © 


There are five nudes in the show, of which three are 
the work of high school pupils. 

“We don’t use a single model for this work,”: stated 
Florence Wyle, Central Tech. instructor. “We didn’t even 
use pictures. For one thing these students wouldn’t know 


how to use a model.” 
—(Toronto Daily Star) 


* + 


Recruits wanted, interested in machine gun, softball 
and shooting. Apply Mondays or Fridays, No. 7 Platoon, B 
Company, Irish Regiment of Canada, Fort York Armories. 

—(Want “ad” in the Toronto Evening Telegram) 


** %+ 


“Your government is well aware of its obligations 
regarding social and economic reform, but is also acutely 
conscious of its primary duty in defence of Canada,” 
declared the speaker. , 

—(Hon. Ian Mackenzie as reported in the Toronto 
Globe and Mail). 

* * * ( 

This month’s prize is awarded to Mr. Joe Round, of 

‘Montreal, Que. 
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First of Canadian Poets 
THE FABLE OF THE GOATS: E. J. Pratt; Macmillans 
in Canada, 1937 
HIS COLLECTION of Mr. Pratt’s recent verse 
i of a long allegorical narrative, which 
furnishes the title, and about twenty other 
poems of varied lengths and even more varied moods. 
It is a markedly different work from Mr. Pratt’s 
earlier volumes; there is much experimentation in 
technique and a much keener awareness of the 
structure and problems of contemporary society. 
That a poet who has already so triumphantly 
explored the possibilities of one mood and one inter- 
est should renew himself so completely is a heart- 
ening sign; most poets in this country are as fixed 
in diction, metre, and mood as Wordsworth himself. 
The past five years have left a deep mark on Mr. 
Pratt; in the best sense of the term this is contemp- 
orary poetry that he now gives us. 

Most of his best work in the past has been in 
rhyming tetrameter—a measure which admirably 
suits his delight in resounding rhythms, clear ton- 
ality and emphatic statement. The specific danger 
of the measure he has avoided by breaking away 
from a strict succession of couplets: he is seldom, 
if ever, monotonous. If one were seeking for a 
passage which would show in brief compass the 
power peculiar to Mr. Pratt in handling the tetra- 
meter, one could not do better than turn to an old 
number of The Canadian Forum and pause at these 
lines from The Cachalot: 

All the tonnage, all the speed, 

All the courage of his breed 

The pride and anger of his breath, 
The battling legions of his blood 
Met in that unresisted thud, 

Smote in that double stroke of death. 

The energy and the rapidity almost force one to 
read these lines as having not four but three stresses. 
In The Fable of the Goats, the tetrameter which 
has served Mr. Pratt so well in his narratives is 
retained. Retained too is the rush of polysyllabic 
music which is one of the distinguishing marks of 
his poetry. The first four lines would make one say, 
“This is Pratt’s work!” even if one came on them 
in the dark deserts of The Waste Land. No one 
but Mr. Pratt has quite the accent of: 

One half a continental span, 
The Aralasian mountains lay 
Like a Valkyrian caravan 

At rest along the Aryan Way. 

The substance of his earlier poetry suggested 
that Mr. Pratt was ill at ease under the cramping 
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pressures of contemporary life and that he was 
seeking to liberate himself by making a clean break 
for a more spacious world, either the world of primi- 
tive mastodons or the world of the sea. He drew 
his figures and their setting on a scale so grand that 
it was difficult to focus them clearly. Now he is 
pursued into his wild and primitive world by the 
very pressures he formerly broke away from so 
sharply. He writes an allegory—his theme is the 
conflict of national] interests and ambitions. The 
leaders of the two herds of goats, Abimelech and 
Cyrus, are not easily led 

... to release 

Their bucking energies for peace. 

Peace, conciliation, democracy—these are con- 
trary to the caprine nature: 

It seemed that Nature had designed, 
When first she fixed a Gottite mind, 
Or pitched the Carob brain, and bent 
The bony bulwarks round about 

Into a three-inch armament, 

That compromise should never find 
An alley either in or out. 

But a compromise does find its way in—and out 
—and conciliation leads on to peace, if not as yet 
to true democracy. It will be clear from the pas- 
sage just quoted that Mr. Pratt has no care to dis- 
guise his allegory or even to leave it, in the manner 
of most allegorists, ambiguous. He has written a 
poem in which the fierce bounding temperament 
which previously captivated his imagination is sub- 
dued to the purest form of Christian temper; the 
temperament has remained heroic for it has sub- 
dued itself. 

Among the other poems in the collection the one 
which is most immediately striking and impressive 
is Silences. It is in a metre and a mood new in 
Mr. Pratt’s work, and comparable with the less grim 
and feverish parts of Mr. Robinson Jeffers. There 
is a tense quiet about this poem which probes into 
the evil implications of quiet: 

There is no fury upon the earth like the fury 
under the sea, 

For growl and cough and snarl are the tokens 
of spendthrifts who know not the ultimate 
economy of rage. 

Moreover the pace of the blood is too fast. 
But under the waves the blood is sluggard 
and has the same temperature as that of the 
sea... 

There is something pre-reptilian about a silent 
kill. 


There is much else in the volume of which a 
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longer account than is here possible would take 
grateful note. 

This latest collection of Mr. Pratt’s verse 
strengthens the already inescapable conviction that 
in creative force, in sweep of imagination, in the 
fusion of thought with feeling, in rhetoric and nar- 
rative, he is the first of Canadian poets. The younger 
poets have been wise beyond the usual wisdom of 
those who are both young and poetic in singling 
him out from the rest of their elders, for praise and 
for gratitude. If he had not written, the condition 
of Canadian poetry would be far less hopeful than 
it is today. E. K. BROWN. 


The Importance of Being Ernest Hemingway 
May cine I SAID. “TI like you. You got 
_ cojones. But some of these critics say 
you’re just another dumb stooge for Ernie. 

“Who?” he said, looking big. He was big. 

“The guys in New York who get paid for writing 
about Ernest”, I said. 

“Shut up”, he said. We stood up on the deck 
and he took a drink. 

“Take it easy, Harry”, I said. “I’m with you. 
But they say you haven’t any real social significance. 
There’s a skate in London says you’re a flagrantly 
romantic figure. He says you ain’t an Honest Work- 
ing-Class Type. He says you’re just like the big 
shot capitalists only not so lucky”. 

“Don’t you big shot me”, he says. 

“Listen”, I said. “I want to know what you 
think”. 

Harry sat down. I sat down. There was a dank 
cold spot still in my cojones. 

“Listen”, he said. “I don’t think. I got a family, 
see, and I got to eat too. Who the hell do you think 
you eat off of with Conchies grubbing sewers for 
the government for six and a half a week?” 

“Al did it”, I said “and struck for more wages”. 

“He come back to work. There ain’t no living 
wages in Key West”. 

“Some of the boys think you ought to have been 
a Communist leader,” I said. 

He walked aft, snotty and strong and quick like, 
and came in back with another bottle. He took a 
drink and handed me the bottle. I took a drink and 
handed him the bottle. 

“Listen”, he said. “I ain’t no radical. I’m sore. 
I don’t know why there ain’t work. Maybe Ernie 
does but he don’t have to tell me. I’m sore, see. I 
took city guys out tarpon fishing. There’s a depres- 
sion or something and these birds don’t come no 
more. Only double-crossers. One of them bitches 
me, see, and I got to bitch some Chinks running the 
immigration. I can’t come back without no money 
for the old woman. Then I get shot and lose my 

* TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT: Ernest Hemingway; 
(Scribner’s); $2.50. 
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boat running a lousy load of liquor. I lose an arm 
too but that aint nothing. But I ain’t starving a 
little every day. My kids ain’t going to have their 
bellies hurt”. 

“So you start to take some bank-robbing reds 
into. Cuba and you double-cross them”. 

“Take it easy”, he said. “Those big-faced bas- 
tards were out to hi-jack me. I had to give them 
the Thompson gun first”. 

“But they got you too”, I said. 

“Sure”, he said. “I guess I bit off too much. 
Now I know a man by himself ain’t got no bloody 
chance. Like I said, he ‘ain’t got no hasn’t got any 
can’t really isn’t any way out’. Not alone, that is. 
Hell, that’s all Ernie’s telling you”. 

“Sure,” I said. “But the critics think that ain’t 
enough. They think Ernest ought to be writing the 
Great Proletarian Novel by now. And there’s Mr. 
Brickell. He says intelligent people oughtn’t to be 
interested in your troubles. They say you just feel, 
you don’t emote”, 

“None of it don’t mean anything to me”, he said. 

“There’s a bird Harry Hansen says Ernest’s a 
sentimental hack now’, I said. 

“Listen”, he said. “What you got against Ernie?” 

“Me? I ain’t got nothing against Ernie. It’s 
this guy Hansen, I’m telling you—” 

“You go paper your mouth”, he said. “You get 
too funny on a few bottles of bacardi”. 

“Sure”, I: said. 

“Sure”, he said. 

So you know how it is there in Key West in the 
warm evenings. We opened up another case of 
bacardi. 

“There’s your wife”, I said. “They say Ernie 
don’t understand her. Mr. Kronenberger thinks he’s 
sloppy about her. He says the ‘hysterical exulta- 
tion of a woman in her potent male is still a form of 
sentimentality’, he says”, I said. 

“You goddam ——”, he said. “You lay off throw- 
ing at my old woman. There ain’t no one 
like my old woman”, he said. 

“Sure”, I said. “She’s the most honest lady 
since Mrs. Bloom”. 

“You’re comical”, he said. “I like you all right”, 
he said. He got up and hit me, pretty hard, in the 
face, pretty hard. On the wharf one of the Vets 
woke up and spit. He got up shaky and crawled up 
over the rail and we all had another drink. 

“I like you too”, I said. “But some of them don’t 
like your four-letter words. And Mr. Cyril Connolly 
thinks you’re morally odious”, I said. 

“If things made me sick easy you’d make me sick 
plenty easy”, he said. 

A round red moon came up out of the water and 
turned yellow. We all turned yellow. 

“Lay off me”, I said. “I like you. I like Ernie. 
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I don’t like the way he throws all his descriptions 
in a heap, and shoves your story all in the front of 
of the book. But I sure felt I’d been shot in the 
cojones when I read about you getting shot in the 
cojones. It made me feel pretty good”, I said. 
“Pretty bad”, I said. “Anyway, all the Left critics 
are leaning Right to slap Ernie on the back now he’s 
in Spain giving someone else besides bulls the run 
around”. 

The Vet got up and walked aft. Harry got up 
and hit him hard in the teeth. He went down on the 
deck and covered his head with his arms and Harry 
kicked him in the cojones. He rolled over, his chin 
in a scarf of blood. 

“Listen”, he said. “Ernie ain’t no radical. He’s 
just sore”. “Hell!” he said, “go away. I want to 
sleep. Ernie’s just telling a story, see”. 

“J know”, I said. “He could still learn something 
about razzing the big shots from Lewis and Dos 
Passos. But they all got to learn from him how to 
tell a story”, I said. “Is he all right?” I said. 

“Sure, he’s punch-drunk. I felt his teeth go like 
a bag of oyster shells. The sonofabitch coming 
around here picking off drinks off of me”. 

“The Lefts are afraid Mr. Kronenberger and his 
pals have offended Ernie”, I said. 

“Listen”, he said. “Will you go away? Do you 
think Ernie ain’t got no cojones?” 

“No”, I said. 

“Do you know what cojones are?” 

“No”, I said. 

“Listen. Ernie’s got cojones”. 

“Sure”, I said. “And he makes me excited all 
the time he’s telling a story and I think he’s still 
the most original guy telling stories today and—” 

“Listen”, he said. “Will you please please please 
please please please go button your mouth”. 

—E.B. 


Those Alien Agitators 


. WHEN LABOR ORGANIZES: Robert R. R. Brooks; Tor- 


onto, (Yale University Press) Ryerson Press; pp. 361; 
$3.50. 


LABOR IN CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS: (1) The 
History of Labor Interaction, by Norman J. Ware; 
(2) Labor Costs and Labor Standards, by H. A. 
Innis: Toronto, (Yale University Press) Ryerson 
Press; pp. 212; $3.75. 


= these books deal with topics which are of 
great immediate importance in Canada and are 
likely to become more important still during the next 
few years. The place that labor organization is to 
occupy in the community was supposed to be one of 
the issues of our recent. Ontario election; and since 
for more than two generations labor in Canada has 
had close organizational ties with labor in the United 
States, we ought all to know what has really been 
happening in the world of labor south of the border. 
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Professor Brooks in the first of these books gives 
a@ very vivid and concrete analysis of how American 
labor organization has been developing in recent 
years. Starting with a description of the way in 
which a local union is organized, he goes on to 
explain the whole set-up of the A.F. of L., the C.I.0., 
and the independent unions, giving an account of 
what unionism does for the workers and also of why 
it is opposed by the employers. His story is brought 
down to August, 1937. Professor Ware gives a brief 
history of the relations between American and Cana- 
dian unions since the 1870’s, bringing his story down 
to the end of the Oshawa strike. Professor Logan 
presents a statistical analysis of comparative costs 
of production and standards of living in Canada 
and the United States. 


The two volumes are published in the United 
States by the Yale University Press, which is a 
sufficient guarantee of their standards of scholar- 
ship. This point is worth emphasizing, because the 
interpretation of the labor situation which emerges 
from the two books is so different from that to 
which the Ontario public have been treated in the 
speeches of the Prime Minister and the editorials 
of the Globe and Mail. On the whole, I think Mr. 
Hepburn should follow up his magnificent effort in 
keeping the C.I.0. out of the province by banning 
these two books. Or, alternatively, he might read 
them. 


Certain points are of special significance in the 
Brooks volume. The author devotes almost as much 
space to anti-unionism as to unionism. His account 
of the modern 1936-37 technique of strike-breaking 
should be read by all Canadians, since it makes 
clear how amateurish was the effort in our Oshawa 
strike to manufacture public opinion, and shows how 
complex and yet well-co-ordinated is the combination 
of violence with the appeal to public opinion which 
is now the established technique in the United 
States. This method was developed in the Reming- 
ton-Rand strike (where the “Mohawk Valley For- 
mula” was first worked out) which Professor Brooks 
treats in detail, and it was then applied on a larger 
scale in the Little Steel strike, with the result that 
in both cases the. strikes were broken and the strik- 
ers discredited. Incidentally, Professor Brooks 
includes some very revealing pictures of the famous 
South Chicago “battle” and of the attack on Organi- 
zer Frankensteen by Henry Ford’s “loyal” workers, 
one of whom has a pair of handcuff’s sticking out of 
his hip pocket. As he remarks, no greater tribute 
could be paid to the skill of the publicity campaign 
of Little Stee] than to compare the record of eighteen 
strikers killed and scores wounded up to August 10, 
while no officers of the law or strikebreakers had 
lost their lives, with the general impression which 
had been instilled into the public mind as to the 
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irresponsibility and violence of the union. On the 
other hand, Professor Brooks is quite as frank in 
pointing out the weakness of the position of the 
workers in the matter of mass-picketing and sit- 
down strikes. 


The last section of his book is devoted to the 
question of the labor movement and political action. 
He believes that the entrance of organized labor 
into politics is inevitable, but he points out that 
invasion of the political field will make anti-labor 
opposition more determined and bitter. He dis- 
cusses the pros and cons of a mere third party, of 
a farmer-labor party, or of a purely labor party, 
apparently inclining himself towards the last-named 
form of political action. He believes that a labor plat- 
form should be limited and specific, and suggests 
as planks: federal minimum wage and maximum 
hour legislation, elimination of child labor, federal 
(rather than state) unemployment insurance, an 
expanded federal housing program, increased pro- 
gressive taxation on incomes and inheritances, oppo- 
sition to compulsory arbitration, and possibly the 
nationalization of banking, railroads and such sick 
industries as soft coal. “If the American labor 
movement turns to independent political action, this 
will be both a consequence and a cause of its rising 
confidence, discipline and power on the economic 
front”. The bearing of all this upon our Canadian 
situation is obvious. 


Professor Ware’ history of labor interaction be- 
tween the two neighboring countries is too brief 
to be as useful as it might have been. He is limited 
to 72 pages, and on nearly every main item in his 
history the reader would like a little more detailed 


information. However, his account of the Oshawa 
strike may be recommended to any readers who were 
dependent during those weeks upon the Globe and 
Mail. Whether because of editorial instructions or 
because of his own choice, he seems to be unduly 


afraid of the topic of labor in politics. His treat- 
ment of the American side of this topic is so brief as 
to be nearly unintelligible to a Canadian who doesn’t 
know something about the subject already, and his 
account of labor political movements in Canada isn’t 
even good journalism. The C.C.F. is treated as an 
incident in the personal history of Mr. J. S. Woods- 
worth; and the various problems which its history 
has raised, apart from its genera] futility,—such 
as the question of sectionalism, the relation of pro- 
vincial and federal parties, the co-operation of far- 
mer and labor movements—which are also problems 
raised by the history of labor political movements 
in the United States, are not dealt with at all. 
FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


Jitters 
BRITAIN FACHS GERMANY: A. L. Kennedy; Cape- 

Nelson; pp. 194; $1.50. 

COLLECTIVE INSECURITY: H. M. Swanwick; Cape- 

Nelson; pp. 285; $2.75. 

HESE TWO BOOKS are the products of two of the 

moulders of British public opinion. Mr. Kennedy was 
a former assistant foreign editor of The Times, Mrs. 
Swanwick was for some years editor of Foreign Affairs. 
They represented the sort of authorities to whom British 
public opinion might be expected to look for guidance and 
enlightenment in matters of foreign policy. The nature 
of the guidance offered by these volumes helps to explain 
why British public opinion has been so badly muddled 
about the issues of world politics. 

Both books show the effect of a bad case of the jitters. 
-That is understandable enough in view of the present 
situation. But the effects are unfortunate; for panic has 
apparently blinded these authors to the real cause behind 
the current crisis, and has set them groping wildly and 
desperately after any remedy, no matter how fantastic, 
so long as it can ‘be adopted without any serious cost. 
Unfortunately there is no such remedy; and the attempts 
of these writers to convince themselves that one can be 
found only show to what depths of futility even informed 
and intelligent persons are reduced ‘by a failure to face 
realities, 

Mr. Kennedy’s stand is simple, Germany is going to 
make trouble unless something is done to satisfy her 
demands; she must therefore be bought off before she 
starts taking things by force. In spite of his general de- 
fence of the Treaty of Versailles, he recognizes that Ger- 
many had certain legitimate grievances against both the 
Treaty and her treatment during the post-war period. But 
it is not with the legitimacy. of these grievances that he 
is concerned so much as with the fact that they are 
backed by ruthless and aggressive power. This means 
that a mere policy of resistance entails the risk of war 
and the loss that war involves. It is therefore better for 
Britain to cut her losses and pay enough blackmail to 
mollify the Nazis. A direct approach by Britain and an 
offer of colonial concessions offers the best hope. It is 
true that Germany has no moral claim to such conces- 
sions, but they have become politically expedient. It is 
true also that England cannot give up any colonies that 
are of any real value. But perhaps an offer of something 
in West Africa could be made “without ‘sacrificing essen- 
tial British interests or endangering the Empire. This 
would surely be a practical expression of that spiritual 
leadership which Mr. Baldwin has recently called upon 
the British Commonwealth to give to the world.” 

Mrs. Swanwick’s remedies are far less tangible. She 
has a keener appreciation of Germany’s grievances than 
has Mr Kennedy but no suggestions of tangible repara- 
tion. Her concern is the wider one of adapting the League 
of Nations—which Mr. Kennedy distrusts—to the present 
situation. What this really amounts to is a violent attack 
on the idea of sanctions and a series of ill-tempered rail- 
ings against their advocates. In their place Mrs. Swan- 
wick offers a vague invention which she calls Collective 
Neutrality, holding out the hope that by this relapse into 
impotence the League will be able to do what it never 
succeeded in doing at the height of its prestige—that is, 
transform the nature of modern nationalism, diminish the 
importance of frontiers, demolish tariff barriers and 
racial antagonism, and bring about a universal ‘era of 
goodwill. 
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Well, no one who has any understanding of the nature 
of nationalism or the economic forces underlying it will 
draw much hope from either of these volumes. Nothing 
is ever solved by blackmail. No amount of sweet reason- 
ableness will mitigate the conflict arising from capitalistic 
nationalism. But of these underlying forces and their 
direct bearing on the present situation both authors seem 
completely unaware. Until they are capable of a more 
profound analysis, their panic-stricken panaceas can hardly 
rise above their present fantastic futility. 

—BEDGAR McINNIS. 


Canada and Great Britain 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOMINION STATUS, 1900- 

1936: R. (Ma. DAWSON; London, Oxford University 

Press; pp. 466; $5.00. 

HE EVOLUTION OF Dominion status has been treated 

by many writers, and Professor Dawson’s book does 
not so much add to our knowledge as make it more 
readily available. As in his earlier book on Constitutional 
Issues in Canada, 1900-1931, he gathers together the rele- 
vant documents of the period, with interpretative articles 
and speeches, and introduces them with a lengthy essay 
summarizing the important trends. The result is a refer- 
ence work of great utility. The introduction is probably 
the best short account that has. yet appeared by a Cana- 
dian of the post war evolutuion. 

It is difficult to begin a story in the middle, which is 
what Professor Dawson is compelled to do by. selecting 
an arbitrary date like 1900 as a starting point. Some day 
more attention will be paid to the work of Sir John Mac- 
Donald in sowing the seeds of independent international 
action for Canada. The first steps towards the negotia- 
tion of treaties, the first indications of a right to neutrality 
in British wars (during the Fashoda incident), the first 
request for quasi-diplomatic status for a Canadian repre- 
sentative abroad (on the appointment of the first Canadian 
High Commissioner to London in 1880), the first attempt 
to abolish appeals to the Privy ‘Council, and the begin- 
nings of national control over defence matters, occurred 
before 1900. We have been so dazzled by the rapidity 
of evolution since 1914 that we forget the ground work 
which made that evolution necessary and inevitable. Pro- 
fessor Dawson is right in emphasizing the importance of 
Resolution IX of the Imperial War Conference of 1917 as 
the forerunner of the Declaration of 1926, but that reso- 
lution itself was the culmination of a long period of 
struggle. 

A point ‘brought out clearly in this book is the great 
influence of Sir Robert Borden in shaping the evolution of 
the Commonwealth during the critical years 1917-1920 
He, rather than ‘Mr. Mackenzie King, was the real author 
of Dominion status. Borden had a positive concept of 
Canada as a nation come into her own, able to assume 
responsibility for her own decisions on international mat- 
ters. The King concept was rather that of a country that 
did not have to do anything about anything, and in order 
to reach this happy position had to loosen the constitu- 
tional ties. Borden wished Canada to be committed, but 
of her own free will; Mr. King wished to avoid as long 
as possible the awful moment of action. The current idea 
that the Liberal party attitude since the war has been 
more nationalistic and the Conservative attitude more 
imperialistic, is true only in slight degree. The former 
was less nationalistic than evasive, the latter less imper- 
falistic than voluntarily cooperative. Much as may be 
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said against the particular kind of co-operation which 
Conservatives favor, at least it has a more positive and 
vital quality about it than Mr. King’s constant re-iteration 
than Canada cannot act because somebody has not decid- 
ed to act or been consulted about acting. If Mr. King 
were nationalistic he would have come out squarely for 
Canada’s right to neutrality; actually he has been as hesi- 
tant about his nationalism as he has been about his im- 
perialism or his collectivism. Professor Dawson’s book 
would have been more helpful if in it he had attempted 
to weigh the deeper motives shaping Dominion policies. 
Curiously enough no mention is made of the British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference of 1933. Though not 
an official conference, its creation and its findings are 
significant for any student of Commonwealth relations. 
(Nor can it be said that Professor Dawson has paid ade- 
quate attention to the question of the divisibility of the 
Crown in times of war, a topic which, while not brought 
to any conclusion during the period 1900-1936, was clearly 
emerging during those years as the most serious problem 
facing the constitutionalists. —F. R. SCOTT. 


Polygamous Communism 
THE ARCHER OF PARADISE: Reva Stanley; Caxton 
Printers, Caldwell, Ida.; pp. 349; $3.00. 
N TORONTO, EXACTLY ONE HUNDRED years ago, a 
big muffin-jowled young American stood stunned at 
a collection of several hundred dollars which Toronton- 
fans, pious even then, had offered him at the end of his 
sermon. The man was Parley P. Pratt, one of the twelve 
original Apostles of Joseph Smith, his sermon was the 
first Mormon message to Canadians, and the collection 
was greater than he had ever received, or was to receive, 
from his American converts. When he left, regretfully, he 
took with him a local recruit, John Taylor, who succeeded 
Brigham Young to the presidency of that Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints for whose creation Pratt en- 
dured poverty, torture, and death. 

While Brigham and Joseph received almost their due 
from biographers, Parley’s ghost had to wait unto the 
fourth generation for resurrection. Reva Stanley, his 
great-granddaughter, has now plotted his life’s course 
“through mission fields, mobs, jails, egg showers, and 
many ocean voyages,” to quote her introduction. Unfor- 
tunately Miss Stanley’s. biographical method is almost as 
naive and anti-climatical as her sentences, and her book 
is scrappy, repetitious and pedestrian. But the story is a 
good one and its teller, if partial to her ancestor, is sur- 
prisingly open-minded about the ‘Mormon Church, with 
which she is evidently still on good terms. 


She concedes, what is certainly the truth, that this 
institution is now dominated by senile conservatives, but 
she maintains that it was founded by progressive young 
men of whom Parley, at least, drew his fdealism from 
economic disillusionment. As early as the 1820’s he slaved 
with his father to wrest a farm from a Lake Ontario bush, 
only to see, like many a farmer today, his grain rot for 
lack of buyers, and his landowner foreclose. Parley went 
red and Joseph ‘Smith became his Marx as well as his 
Christ. There was the idea of primitive communism 
beneath the religious fantasies of Smith’s writings and 
converts like Pratt worked to make that idea real. 

For a short time they succeeded; in Kirtland, Ohio, 
they built a community with a common warehouse that 
re-distributed surplus goods according to need. But Smith 
was corrupted by the divine authority he demanded; he 
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lured the Saints into a warmer Garden of Eden in Mis- 
souri, taking care to ‘buy up land first and sell it back to 
his followers at ten times his purchase price. What was 
left of the co-operative experiment was destroyed by the 
100 per cent. Americans of those times, as soon as the 
Mormons became a voting threat in the ‘Missouri legisla- 
ture. The red-baiting methods were much as now: night- 
riders, legally-protected arson, and lynchings climaxed by 
the enlistment of state troops for a massacre which drove 
the surviving Mormons to Illinois. Here the pattern was 
quickly repeated, and Smith killed. The co-operative land 
and industry re-constituted in safer Utah passed imper- 
ceptibly from the State Church into the ownership of its 
theocratic Stalin, Brigham Young. His heirs are still 
trying to untangle Brigham’s property from their own. 

Pratt’s role in this odyssey was that of a supremely 
busy and ill-rewarded fidus Achates, first to Smith and 
then to Young. In the early days, he hiked 1,500 miles, 
in winter to convert the Indians. He spent three years 
on an English mission ,and later even tried to found a 
colony in Chile. He was thrown into American dungeons 
with inevitably sadistic guards, and made genuinely hairs- 
breadth escapes. He opposed Joseph’s introduction of 
polygamy into the faith but, when Joseph won, indus- 
triously fulfilled the duty of an Apostle by collecting 
twelve wives and begetting thirty children. They kept 
him poor but reasonable happy, and the eight wives with 
whom he lived at one time unanimously testify that he 
was “an ideal family man.” (He played no favorites). 
But when a New Orleans matron aspired to be his thir- 
teenth, and fled towards Utah with her children, Parley’s 
career ended. He went unwillingly to help her escape 
and was lynched by a gang of Arkansas back-stabbers led 
by the outraged husband. 

Miss Stanley’s book, built upon both Church docu- 
ments and on more impartial records in the Bancroft 
Library, ought to prove of definite value to historians of 
early nineteenth century America. 

—BARLE BIRNEY. 


Devastating Debunking 
LET YOUR MIND ALONE by James Thurber (Harper & 
Bros. pp. 245). 
E PLAIN MAN, age after age, endures with wonderful 
docility the bedevilment of professed experts, and the 
development of modern publicity methods increases the 


scope of the charlatan. People are no more gullible 
now than they always were, but it is easier for large 
masses of them to be gullible about the same thing. 
But Nature, as we are often told, has a wonderful way 
of restoring the balance, and every now and again the 
beleaguered wits of the plain man are relieved by the 
dashing rescue of champions as different as Aristophanes, 
Lucian, ‘Moliere, Peacock, James Thurber, who discomfit 
the pompous and clamorous beseigers by showering them 
first with shafts of rigorous and unexpected logic and 
then following this up with the brute force of blatantly 
sweeping appeals to common sense and common preju- 
dice. 

In this collection of articles, most of them reprinted 
from the New Yorker, that most civilized of weeklies, Mr. 
Thurber brilliantly sums up all the obscure resentment 
of the common man against the self-assurance of monitors 
who he feels, though he is maddingly unable to prove it, 
are talking through their hats. (Mr. Thurber proves it for 
him with a devastating completeness and pungency that 
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he could never have attained for himself. In ‘sheer relief 
and gratitude, the common man is then likely to prove 
once more the vagueness of his vocabulary by calling 
Mr. Thurber funny. If the word “funny” involves any touch 
of geniality, it is seldom indeed that it can properly be 
applied to this ‘book. 'The book is a masterpiece of 
wit, and has plenty of rather grim hilarity, but even 
the letter-press, while it will amuse you, will certainly 
not leave you feeling jolly, and the drawings of line, are 
almost terrifyingly ruthless. 

As is usual among writers of this type the outlook 
is essentially conservative. Innovations are naturally 
suspected until they have proved their worth, and even 
then are only rather ungraciously accepted. Only, where 
the average man is content with a stubborn and uncritical 
reluctance to change, Mr. Thurber ‘bases his criticisms on 
the reasoned and generally healthy scepticism of an 
acute and ironic mind. It would be quite unfair to charge 
him with being interested in humanity mainly for {its 
ludicrous aspects. For the genuinely simple soul, the 
“pure in heart,” even if he be a rogue, there is a surprising 
tenderness, but pomposity and pretentiousness receive no 
mercy. 

It would be a valuable public service merely to have 
pricked so many varicolored bubbles of windy generaliza- 
tion that tempt honest folk to make honest fools of them- 
selves; to have done it in such a brilliantly amusing 
fashion, is a kindness that can be adequately recompensed 
only by record sales. LA.M. 


Revolutionaries 
THE] RISE OF THE UNITED IRISHMAN, 1791-1794: 

Rosamond Jacob; Harrap; pp. 266; $3.75. 

HE SOCIETY OF United Irishmen was organized in 

Belfast in the autumn of 1791, with the avowed object 
of effecting in Ireland changes similar to those effected 
by the States-General in France. For almost seven years 
thereafter, until their agitation issued in the rebellion of 
1798, they were the most formidable revolutionary society 
in the British Isles, and as such, the objects of fear, hatred, 
and persecution by all the conservative elements in both 
kingdoms. They were not wholly unrespectable even by 
the standards of the 1790’s; for their membership was 
drawn, in the main, from the Protestant land-owning 
classes of Leinster and the Presbyterian business men of 
Ulster. Nor were their demands entirely unreasonable; 
for they asked simply that the Irish parliament, which for 
years had loudly boasted its freedom, should in fact make 
itself free, that in the process it should become the true 
representative of a free and united Irish people, and that 
it should henceforth conduct the government of Ireland 
with some reference to the needs and wishes of the nation 
which it professed to represent. 

They differed from other would-be reformers in two 
respects. They were democrats with scant reverence for 
the political rights of property, for the privileges of the 
Established Church, or for the interests of the corrupt 
little oligarchy, which arrogantly described itself as the 
Irish nation, but which owed its position solely to depend- 
ence on the British government. And they were, at least 
potentially, revolutionaries. Their leaders, Wolfe Tone 
and the Belfast group in particular, faced the fact that 
the reforms which they advocated could probably be accom- 
plished only by a revolution, and that one of the conse- 
quences of that revolution would almost certainly be sep- 
aration from Great Britain. Such a prospect caused them 
no serious regret, for the Ulster Protestant of these years 
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regarded the British connection with rather less enthus- 
fasm than some of his descendants in more recent times. 

During the years of its activity which Miss Jacob 
here describes, the Society confined itself in the main to 
constitutional methods. In the minds of Tone, of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, and of some others, the idea of revo- 
lution and of French aid remained; but it was not until 
all hope of securing reform and Catholic Emancipation 
by parliamentary methods had vanished, that positive 
steps were taken in this direction. In these earlier years 
the most important achievement was the part played by 
the Society in forcing the passage of the Relief Act of 
1798, which removed a good many of the more degrading 
disabilities imposed on the Catholic majority. There can 
be little doubt that it was the fear of an alliance between 
the Catholics and the United Irishmen, the danger that 
the excluded and despised majority might be enrolled in 
the ranks of the revolutionary Society, that induced the 
British government to force the passage of this measure 
through the “independent” Irish Parliament. 

Such an alliance was never effected. Large numbers 
of the peasantry did support the revolutionary leaders in 
the rising of 1798, but that was due more to the Black 
and Tan methods of Lord Camden and General Lake than 
to the appeal of the United Irishmen. 

(Miss Jacob has written a clear straightforward account 
of a difficult and complicated piece of Irish history. It is 
unfortunate that she has not investigated the work of 
the United Irishmen outside Dublin and Belfast. There 
is an occasional mention of clubs in the counties and in 
some of the smaller towns, but nothing is said of their 
relations with the rural population, of the extent of their 
success, or of the reasons for their failure. 

On one or two points of interpretation I would venture 
to disagree with Miss Jacob’s conclusions. She charges 
Pitt with more wickedness, and incidentally she credits 
him with more foresight in his wickedness, than his record 
will warrant. And she is unfair to Grattan. He had the 
limitations of his time and his class, but his patriotism, 
and his disinterested devotion to the ‘welfare of his coun- 
try, and to all classes of his countrymen, cannot seriously 
be doubted. One cannot withhold sympathy from Wolfe 
Tone and his United Irishmen. The interests against 
which they contended deserved a revolution, and a 
thoroughgoing Jacobinical revolution. But it can scarcely 
be assumed that the outcome of such a movement would 
have been the idyllic state pictured by Tone and Emmett 
and their associates. 

—D. V. McDOUGALL. 


Negative Proof 
NEW FRONTIERS OF THE MIND: J. B. Rhine; Farrar 
and Rinehardt, New York and Toronto; $2.50. 
T IS HARDER FOR A scientist to accept new findings 
which destroy his cherished system of concepts than 
for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Dr. 
Rhine in this report of the Duke University experiments 
on extra-sensory perception (clairvoyance) and telepathy 
is trying to persuade scientific psychologists to perform 
the above mentioned feat. His immediate success will 
Probably not be marked. Scientists are notoriously slow 
in responding to the warmth of an investigator’s enthus- 
ijasm for his findings. They demand a lot more. 
Dr. Rhine writes in a conventional, though somewhat 
enthusiastic manner, describing with considerable care how 
he conducted his investigations and what his findings were. 
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There is less speculative embellishment added than is 
usual in a book on this topic. Indeed readers who already 
are enthusiasts about psychic phenomena will be disap- 
pointed by the author’s restraint and the narrow scope of 
his investigations. Scientists who are skeptical of psychic 
phenimena will be baffled by the apparent adequacy of 
the experimental methods employed in the investigation 
along with the unintelligibility, in terms of any existing 
set of scientific concepts, of the investigator’s interpreta- 
tion of his findings. 

In short, Dr. Rhine’s findings cannot be dismissed on 
the ground of poor experimental technique or we would 
have to reject on the same basis a great deal of our pres- 
ent pattern of scientific thought. The scientific psycholo- 
gist—of whom the reviewer is one—is forced to find some 
avenue of escape which will save him from the arduous 
mental effort of recasting his whole system of concepts. 
This is readily justified in that Dr. Rhine’s findings are 
not sufficiently significant in themselves to warrant such 
a major rejection of our present, and fairly satisfactory 
scientific position. 

Briefly what Dr. Rhine has demonstrated is that 
some people can guess a limited number of card patterns 
better than would be expected on the basis of chance. 
This is an elusive criterion at best. After all, when we 
say an event happens “according to chance” we mean we 
do not know why it happens the way it does. To say 
merely that it does not happen this way does not say 
much that has positive significance. There is little basis 
here for defining what has been discovered. 

The investigations are designed to eliminate as far 
as possible all factors which would conceivably provide 
sensory clues to assist the guesser. This is not a very 
informative approach with regard to revealing what fac- 
ters remain to account for the results. There appears to 
be little evidence that the ability to guess correctly im- 
proves with practice. It is impaired by narcotic drugs. 
Some subjects are able to guess cards right or wrong 
“at will” getting corresponding scores either above or 
below the predicted chance arrangement. 

Dr. Rhine’s book will not revolutionize psychological 
thought. —S.N.F.C. 


Yorkshire Proletarians 
SONG ON YOUR BUGLBHS: Eric Knight; Harpers; pp. 

404; $2.50. 

NGLAND’S “most talked-of proletarian novel” of the 
F year is not much more proletarian than Dicken’s 
“Great Expectations”, to which it bears certain minor plot 
resemblances, but it is nevertheless a dramatic and arous- 
ing first novel. The chief setting is a Yorkshire village 
of factory workers. The time is the vague present, unreal- 
istically isolated from the shadows of such things as 
national politics or European battles. The author, who 
has spent most of his adult life on this continent, is evi- 
dently drawing upon memories of pre-war Yorkshire. Yet 
the human miseries ‘which he so movingly pictures are 
the essential workers’ woes of 1837 and 1937: children 
made thin and men hopeless from monotonous work and 
low wages; long strikes or shut-downs bringing hunger, 
sickness, and early death. 

The author’s interest is centred, however, in one 
essentially unrepresentative villager, Herrie Champion. 
Herrie is a worker who is also a potentially great painter, 
and the book’s theme is his struggle to decide betwen 
forgetting his class and its miseries in the creation of 
individual beauty, or sacrificing art for the fight to “change 
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the rotten system”. Tawpun, his heroic workmate, and 
a finely conceived character, pulls him one way, and Sibley, 
his art-teacher, the other. MHerrie’s tragedy lies in his 
own indecision; he lacks the ruthlessness to be an art- 
egoist, and the political clarity to be a leader of workers. 
Eventually he seeks to fuse his social anger with his art, 
but he is tragically engulfed, before he has well begun, 
in the blind mob-violence of his own mates. 

It is a pertinent theme and it is unfolded with force 
and feeling; but there are many flaws to its strength. 
Like most “proletarian” novels, this book is written by 
and for the proletarian well-wisher, the artist and intel- 
lectual. Herrie is more convincing as a painter than as 
a worker; he, and his creator, can think of strikes only as 
unplanned hysterias of a mob; his class loyalty springs 
not from conviction but from habit and sentiment. He 
has no notion of how to change the system because he 
does not know what the system is. When the mill goes 
broke and closes, it is the mill owner’s wife who reads 
Herrie a Marxist lesson on the fatal mechanics of the 
competitive market, and Herrie doesn’t understand her. 
He goes off to paint a worker-Christ for a church altar- 
piece in order to raise money—not for an unemployed 
organization or union—but to subsidize the millowner. 
The poverty of “Skirthorpe Green” is real, but Mr. Knight’s 
conception of its political activity is a slur even on small- 
town Yorkshire wage-slaves. The alleged radicals in 
the background seem only to be “fair flummoxed” by a 
wage-cut. The author may be right in feeling “there is 
no help for these things” until someone blows a bugle 
through the land, but he might at least permit one of his 
characters to beep on a kazoo. 

Technically the book suffers from lapses into dull and 
repetitive dialogue, especially in the love-scenes, and from 
a slightly stagey finale. Yet it is for the most part forth- 
right and strong; the Yorkshire accent is brilliantiy 
handled, and the descriptions of factory drudgery, strike 
famines, and pathetic tinsel holidays, alone make it worth 
reading. —EARLE BIRNEY. 


The Kingdom of Heaven 
LITTLE '\CHILDREN: William Saroyan; George J. Mc- 
leod; Harcourt Brace & Co.; pp. 243; $2.50. 


S A MATTER OF PRINCIPLE a reviewer is reluc- 
A tant to share the publisher’s opinion of an author’s 
work; ‘but this reviewer, rather than search for three 
synonyms, must confess that the words on the jacket, 
‘significant, entertaining and satisfying’, are as accurate 
an estimate of Little Children as any others. The Daring 
Young Man On The Flying Trapeze was an event when 
it was published. Young Mr. Saroyan wrote with a free- 
dom, an exuberance, a feeling for phrasing that swept the 
critics before him. It seemed carping to phrase or analyze 
in the face of that tumbling vigour. There were many 
endearing stories about him. Once an editor wrote him, 
soliciting a story; the next morning the editor arrived at 
his office to find the author there before him with forty 
manuscripts from which he could choose. Then Inhale 
And Exhale was published and Three Times Three, and 
it began to be felt that Mr. Saroyan’s intoxication with 
himself and his discoveries was a little trying. Fortun- 
ately the critics didn’t hesitate to let him know it. So 
it was conveyed to him that now he had learnt to whistle 
he must no longer be absorbed only in the noise he could 
make but he must learn some tunes. He has more than 
profited by the advice. 
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Little Children is in a lower key than anything Saro- 
yan has written so far. But his unselfconscious delight 
in discovery is still there, his simplicity and his guile- 
ness. And what is most important he shows in all but 
three or four instances, that he can write a story with 
development and finish. The Sunday Zepplin and The 
Coldest Winter Since 1854 are anthology material. A 
great deal could be found to criticize of course; for in- 
stance the jerky paragraphing which offends visually and 
seems purposeless. But such flaws seem trivial before 
the fact that he has not disappointed those who saw such 
promise in his first work. —ELEANOR GODFREY. 


Why Nova Scotia Stayed Loyal 
THE NEUTRAL YANKEES OF NOVA SCOTIA: John 
Bartlet Brebner; New York, Columbia University 
Press; pp. 388; $4.00 


ROFESSOR BREBNER has already given us one book 
P.. Nova Scotia—‘New England’s Outpost”—in which 
he studied the Acadians and their struggle with New Eng- 
land. This volume deals with the community, largely 
Yankee, which developed in the period from the 1750’s to 
the 1780’s, after the expulsion of the Acadians. Why did 
this “new New England” not join the other colonies in 
the revolt against Great Britain. By 1775 it had a popula- 
tion of about 17,000—which was twice its population before 
the Acadians were expelled—and two-thirds of this num- 
ber consisted of New Englanders who had come up to 
take over the Acadian lands and to exploit the fisheries. 
(More than half of Nova Scotia’s trade was with New Eng- 
land. And Professor Brebner is able to show that there 
were many signs of sympathy with what the Yankees 
were doing further south. 

But Nova Scotia was isolated and poverty-stricken. 
Halifax was dominated by a commercial office-holding 
clique whose ties with London, both commercial and poll- 
tical, were very close. “The rum industry provides the 
clue for unravelling the close-knit fabric of trade and fin- 
ance” which bound Halifax and London together. The rural 
parts of the province were so scattered and so poor that 
their representatives never developed an effective oppo- 
sition in the Assembly to the Halifax office-holders. After 


‘the first wave of settlement, which came to an end by 


1768, the colony sank backward. Pessimism, lethargy and 
venality are the three characteristics which Professor 
Brebner finds most prominent in the two decades between 
1763 and 1783. When war broke out the British control 
of the seas prevented any effective effort by New Eng- 
land to include Nova Scotia in the rebellion. Within the 
colony itself the disaffected elements had no nucleus of 
leadership around which to rally. They did not revolt, 
but on the other hand there were strong objections to 
embodying the militia for service against rebel attacks. 
In fact the Nova Scotia Yankees found themselves demand- 
ing, by a strange irony, the same position of neutrality 
between the combatants which their predecessors, the 
Acadians, has demanded in the earlier wars. In the mean- 
time they proceeded to do a profitable trade with both 
sides. 

All this 1s explained by Professor Brebner with a 
wealth of detail that sometimes becomes confusing. As 
he points out, there is no dominant political theme about 
which his story can be constructed. It is the poverty 
of the community, the absorption of most of the settlers 
fn their day-to-day life, and the lack of any real unity 
among the scattered settlements, that make any clear-cut 
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picture impossible. Nova Scotia drifted into the British 
rather than into the New England orbit because of a lack 
of vitality to do anything more than drift. Professor Breb- 
ner’s analysis seems convincing, but his picture of what 
life was like in Halifax and the frontier settlements dur- 
ing the revolutionary period is not a very flattering one. 
On the whole it is just as well that he is a professor at 
Columbia instead of Dalhousie, and he would probably be 
wise to spend his next few holidays up here in Ontario 


rather than down by the sea. 
—FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


Scots Wha’ Ha’e 


ELEVENTH HOUR QUESTIONS: essay published by the 
‘Scottish Peace Council; Toronto, Oxford University 
Press; pp. 155; $1.25. 

HIS LITTLE VOLUME consists of contributions from 
fifteen distinguished Scotsmen. They discuss the ques- 
tion of peace and war from the point of view of their 
native country. All are agreed that Scotland is pecul- 
iarly dependent on peaceful international trade and that 
the adaptation of her industries to war needs in 1914-18 
produced a dislocation from which she has suffered ever 
since. But as to what is the proper peace policy there 
seems to be no more agrement north of the Tweed than 
in other parts of the world. All points of view are here 
represented—the liberal with his naive faith in the 

League, the communist wanting a united front to protect 

Russia, the Christian pacifist, the conservative who wants 

armaments enough to frighten Germany first and then a 

revived League, the youth declaiming about the younger 

generation, and so on. Perhaps only in Scotland would 
we meet a theologian like Prof. G. H. C. Macgregor, who 
thought it worth while to demolish the facile sophisms of 

Archbishop of York, with his claim that pacifism in the 

church is guilty of the three heresies of Manichaeism, 

Marcfonism and Pelagianism. Only Scotland also could 

show a professing communist like Hugh McDiarmid who 

finds the solution in the slogan, Back to Burns. (i.e. back 
to Keir Hardie and John Maclean). The really impressive 
essay is that of Sir John Boyd Orr, the director of the 

Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutrition, who declares that 

the root cause of war is economic distress and that the 

way to prevent war is to replace economic distress by 
economic prosperity; he calls on governments to put first 
things first and to see to it that the nation produces suffi- 
cient of the primary necessities, e.g., food, clothing and 
housing, so as to enable the standard of living to be 
raised to a level at which economic distress would disap- 
pear. It is high time that the “national” government 
got rid of Sir John Orr. —F.H.U. 


Yukon Verse and Worse 


FROZEN FIRE: Floris Clark McLaren: Macmillans; pp. 
39; $1.50. 

A BOOK OF FIRESIDE PORMS: W. R. Bowlin; Alb. Whit- 
man, Chicago; pp. 157; 75c. 

SILHOUETTES:ed. J. N. Northe; 303 Rosewood Ave., 
Ontario, Calif.; pp. 31. 

pe MALE YUKON of Robt. Service’s dramatic jingles 
has sunk into the past, and a sub-Arctic of aeroplaning 

Prospectors, lonely women, and California tourists is suc- 

ceeding. Floris McLaren is the first to bring this new 

country into verse, and her poems perhaps deserve to 

be read for their freshness of material alone. Here are 
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the sensibilities of a woman caught half-willingly in the 
Canadian north, taking joy in icy-sweet mountain waters 
and wind-bright stars, but nostalgic for warmth, treasuring 
the short summer against the long cold, and watching with 
envy the south flight of birds out from the overwhelming 
mountains. 

Intruding into these Arthur Lismer landscapes is the 
commercial present: 

See the grave of Soapy Smith 
Two round trips a day. 

The sourdoughs and rail-builders of the nineties are gone, 
or lapsed into garrulous age. It is the airman’s day and 
The old men watch the shadow of his plane 

Flicker on mountain ledges. 
The dance-halls advertise Ice-Cold Bottled Beer, and 
exclude half-breed girls. 

Yet with most of the modern inconveniences Miss Mc- 
Laren’s Yukon is an anachronism. The radio brings news 
without relevance: 

Words we know 
carry no meaning here: 
. . @ bombing plane . 
We are outside of Time 
One feels that only the arrival of recruiting officers 
or soviets will correct the Yukon clock. 

Mrs. McLaren, is however, not yet artistic master of 
the realities she sees, and will need to free herself from 
Rupert Brooke-isms and prosy rhythms and dead phrases 
if she is to make a place for herself in Canadian poetry, 
even such as it is. 

Mr. Bowlin is a Chicago school principal and this is 
his fourth volume of homey selections from poets great 
and small. It is restricted to “poetry of a humoorus and 
kindly nature’—which shows at least a kindly if not a 
humorous nature in Mr Bowlin. There are several-score 
songs and snippets ranging all the way from Ben Jonson 
to Opie Read. Several of them are pleasant newcomers 
to anthologies, but many seem selected for the village 
elocutionist. Mr. Bowlin’s introductions prove him to be 
a master of the school teacher’s cliche. 

“Silhouettes” is a quarterly magazine which provides 
up-to-date critical lists of “regional” verse publications 
and, what {s much more useful, supplies marketing data 
for the sale of verse to Canadian and American publica- 
tions. The current number also contains a few pages of 
‘ather dilute poems. —BARLE BIRNEY. 


Prize Novel 

THE SEVEN WHO FLED: Frederic Prokosch; Harper 

Bros.; pp. 479. 

HE SEVEN WHO FLED is the Harper Brothers prize 
p goed for 1937, and reviewers generally have greeted 
it in glowing terms and with unstinted praise. It is an 
interesting and in many respects a remarkable book. 
But to this reviewer at least it is not an easy book to 
read, in the sense that a summer romance or a detective 
story is easy, nor is it one which must be finished at one 
sitting. In the first place it is not one story but seven, 
for each of the characters provides a complete tale in 
himself. In the second place it is a mixture of adven- 
ture, Cescriptive writing, and psychology, to mention but 
a few of the arts which contribute to it. And in the third 
place, both language and style are arresting rather than 
soothing in their effect, the language and style of a (Cen- 
tral European with an unusual command of English and 
a cosmopolitan background. 

The plot is laid in the vast plateau and desert country 
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of Asia, much of it in the town of Aqsu on the caravan 
road from Kashgar. There an Englishman, a Russian, & 
Belgian, a German, an Austrian, and a Frenchman with 
his Spanish wife, all fleeing from some unrest within 
them find themselves the victims of a vague officialdom 
and are forced to leave Kashgar. The same anonymous 
officialdom later detains four of them indefinitely in 
Asqu, two as prisoners and two as hostages. From that 
point the book becomes seven studies in human nature, 
decorated with passing comment on the landscape and the 
natives. While one can hardly suggest that this decora- 
tion is untrue, one is forced to conclude from the state- 
ments of others who have written about that same ter- 
rain, that it is to say the least, highly colored. The human 
specimens too, as pictured by the author, are hardly 
typical of their natives nor is it likely that many readers 
will recognize themselves in the pages of the book. 

The Englishman allows himself to be frozen to death 
én the mountains of Thibet. The Spanish wife drifts down 
the Yangtze to find a berth as a harlot in a Shanghai 
brothel. The Belgian, a thoroughly despicable rogue, allows 
himself to be murdered ‘by the Russian for no particuluar 
reason save lack of reason. The Frenchman becomes a 
drug addict and dies of cholera. The German, a product 
of the laboratory and the parade ground, contracts tuber- 
culosis. The young Austrian alone seems to survive the 
ordeal a normal human being. And yet, despite their 
strangeness, all of these individuals are within the range 
of ordinary experience, and each of them does portray in 
outline the race or class to which he belongs. 

In truth a strange and interesting book, in spite of 
much that baffles one, and shot through with passages 
of singular lucidity and beauty. —N.A.M. 


BOOKS... 


in the News 


ESCAPE TO THE PRESENT 
By Johannes Steel...............:cscssssessssees $2.50 
e “The autobiography of a civilized man... 


should be required reading by all friends of democ- 
racy.”—Winnipeg Free Press. 


I KNOW THESE DICTATORS 
Br By PE Bia ceccerseccecccosconccospennncensil $2.50 


@ What are Hitler and Mussolini really like? The 
Special Correspondent of the Daily Mail throws the 
vivid light of personal knowledge upon two historic 
characters. 


EGERTON RYERSON: 


HIS LIFE AND LETTERS 


By C. B. Sissone............... eroveeesoncees +++ GG4,00 


© “An indispensable book for all students of Cana- 
dian history. It should also delight everyone who 
is interested in Canadian literature.”—F. H. Under 
hill in The Canadian Forum. 
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Indian Samsons 
SWEET (MEDICINE: Richard W. Randolph; Caxton 

Printers, Ida.; pp. 106; $2.50. 

SCORE OF GENUINE plains-Indian folk-tales hag 
A been here set down simply by a member of the 
U.S. Indian service, from the lips of a ninety-years-old 
Cheyenne squaw. Arthur Ransome has said that all stories 
originate either in a boast or in a warning parable to 
children. These tales belong mainly to the second cate 
gory; they have evidently been shaped to make young 
papooses into adroit hunters, loyal tribesmen, and. bold, 
merciless warriors. Revenge is made very sweet indeed, 
and the more ruthlessly it is pictured, the more humorous 
was the story, apparently, to its listeners. As for the 
happy ending, it is easily secured by a meat-feast big 
enough to send all the tribe to bed with full bellies. These 
stories may serve as excellent windows into the primitive 
Indian mind. 

They have a real interest also for anyone given to 
wondering about the origins of plot. Although Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s brief notes show no awareness of the fact, it is 
evident that virtually every myth here preserved from 
the memory of old Oneha has its counterpart in European 
and Asiatic tale. Sweet ‘Medicine, the magician hero of 
most of the pieces, is a dual incarnation of the Christ and 
Prometheus legends. He is a fire-bringer, a civilizer, but 
persecuted less by the gods than by Man whom he seeks 
to help. Another mighty brave of these fables, Heron, is 
the Joseph of the story of Potiphar’s wife,—a tale, inci- 
dentally, which roves back to an Egyptian papyrus of 200 
B.C. There are Cheyenne equivalents to the stories of 
Romulus and Remus, Ulysses and the sirens, Jonah and 
the whale, Beowulf and Grendel, the Hare and the Tor. 
toise. 

Whether these fictions have originated independently, 
out of basic similarities in human experience and imagin- 
ation, or whether they were brought to the prairies from 
a dim Asiatic home, no one is likely to know at this date. 
In any case they are here genuinely Amerindian; the 
Samson story is welded to tomtom magic, while stelli- 
fications and metamorphoses are built around authentic 
Indian tabus, fire ordeals, archery contests, or helpful 
crows and coyotes. The book is another example of the 
useful service to American folk-history which is being 
rendered by the Caxton Printers. --HARLE BIRNEY. 


This and That 


DEEP SOUNDINGS; Alan ‘Corby; Caxton Printers; pp. 
405; $2.50. 
‘NE OF THESE DAYS Mr. Corby will find his true 
medium of expression. To judge from his present 
novel, that medium is a simple love story simply told. 
When he confines himself to the way of a man with a 
maid, he shows a talent for straight-forward narrative and 
for character presentation which definitely holds the 
reader’s interest. There are signs, too, that in a straight- 
forward story of action he might be equally effective. 
But when he tries to mix them, when he tries to create 
atmosphere embellished with technical jargon, above all 
when he tries to build up a romantic he-man hero who 
is a sort of combination of Anthony Adverse and Studs 
Lonigan, he wallows—that’s the only ‘word for it. At that 
the book isn’t as bad as the publisher’s blurb, which is 
enough to stifle even a masterpiece at birth. But it would 
need a good deal more balance and variety before it 
eould hope for any measure of acclaim. EM. 
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OUR MAGIC GROWTH: Olive Woolley Burt; Caxton; 

pp. 138; $2.00. 

HIS BOOK IS AN excellent example of the work of 

modern educationalists who see no reason why knowl- 
edge should be divorced from entertginment. Once a 
method of recounting is found which is ‘both simple and 
allows for the least margin of error, there seems to be 
no obstacle to introducing children to the truly engrossing 
details of the basic sciences. And they have this advan- 
tage over fairy tales in that they don’t have to be un- 
learnt. Our Magic Growth is devoted to the principles 
of life and growth. The device used is that of Alice 
Through the Looking Glass. Two children enter the world 
of animal organisms through a microscope. It is all told 
plainly and well. It should be welcomed by any child 
between the ages of eight and eleven. The book itself 
is handsomely turned out although the illustrator could 
have used a less conventional technique. —E.G. 


BACK TO THE STONE AGE by Edgar Rice Burroughs 
(Geo. J. McLeod, pp. 318; $2.25). 

ORTY SEVEN NOVELS have appeared trom the pen 
Fit Edgar Rice Burroughs, published in 58 languages 
and dialects, representing a total sale upwards of 
25,000,000 copies. They fall into three main groups: the 


Tarzan series, the Interplanetary series, the Intraterres-. 


trial series. This book belongs to the third group. Mr. 
Burroughs has done more for popular mythology than any 
man except Walt Disney, but the candid thrill that came 
with the first Tarzan book can never be captured, and 
though no individual figure in the other series stands 
out with anything like the same clarity, he has been 
well advised to take refuge away from an Africa that is 
becoming an only too commonplace adjunct of industrial 
Europe. The writer of romantic adventure tales demands 
complete freedom from geography, and if he can play 
tricks with the time, so much the better. 

It is curious to note how the advance of science has 
brought with it an increasing disregard of science on 
the part of such romancers. Jules Verne would never 
have dared to introduce a bird partly marsupial, partly 
reptilian, partly insect into one of his stories; but Mr. 
Burroughs recombines the detailed findings of science 
with a fantastic insouciance that should earn him the 
awestruck admiration of the surrealists. 

It would be foolish to look in these stories for 
anything like the scrupulous invention or monumental 
‘fmagination of Jules Verne’s “Journey to the Centre 
of the Earth”—(who else would have dreamed of shooting 
his heroes dozens of miles up the shaft of an active 
volcano, their raft of fossil wood riding comfortably on 
the molten lava?) or the terrifying allegory of Joseph 
O’Neill’s “Land Under England” but those who have 
enjoyed the previous Pellucidar stories, or the Scientific 
Romances magazines, will not be disappointed in this. 

J. 8. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this column does not in any way preclude 
review in a future issue.) 


SPY OVERHEAD CLINCH CALKINS: (Harcourt Brace) ; 
George J. McLeod Ltd.; pp. 363; $2.75. 


THE SEVEN SOVIET ARTS: Kurt London; J. M. Dent; 
Pp. 202; $2.75. 
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THE BIRTH OF LANGUAGE: R. A. Wilson; Faber & 
Faber) Ryerson Press; pp. 381; $4.00. 


THE GUGGENHEIMS: Harvey O’Connor; (Covici Friede) ; 
George J. McLeod; pp. 496; $3.50. 


HEYDAY IN'A VANISHED WORLD: Stephen Bonsal 
(Norton); George J. McLeod; pp. 445; $3.50. 


GOVERNMENT PROPRIETARY CORPORATIONS: John 

Thurston; Harvard University Press; pp. 293; $3.50. 
PROLETARIAN JOURNEY: Fred E. Beal; Hillman Curl; 
pp. 352; $2.75. 


?M TELLING YOU: Hector Charleworth; Macmillan; 
pp. 344; $3.00. 





Poetry Contest 

Despite the fact that over forty 
poems were mailed to the Canadian 
Forum’s Poetry Contest, the three con- 
test judges have unanimously agreed 
that none of the entries is of sufficient 
calibre to merit a prize and manuscripts 
are being returned to the contestants 
forthwith. 








PICKERING COLLEGE 


NEWMARKET - ONTARIO 


A Residential School For Boys 


EDUCATION FOR MODERN LIFE 


We live in a period of rapid change— 
social, economic and religious. To solve today’s 
problems requires an education that provides 
more than academic instruction. 


In addition to the regular Matriculation 
Courses, Pickering College meets today’s edu- 
cational needs by providing a Business Admin- 
istration Course — a cultural and specialized 
training for boys entering business life— 
Departments of Creative and Manual Arts, 
Interest Clubs, Library Service and Vocational 
Guidance. Directed program for individual] 
physical development—seasonal athletic activi- 
ties throughout the year. 


For full detalis, please write the 
Headmaster, Joseph McCulley, B.A. 


Winter Term Opens January 4th. 



























































f sae 3] - Af For Twelve Months 


(Effective From November 20, 1987 to January 1, 1938) 


u 
Boe ocr 


Waar Better Christmas Gift 
than twelve issues of The Canadian Forum packed with 
articles, short stories, book reviews and provocative editorials? 


DON'T DISAPPOINT THEMI 


This time do not put off sending it to friends whom you 


think would appreciate getting it. 


To 
The CANADIAN FORUM, 28 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada. WA. 51 18 


For the enclosed $ * please enter Gift Subscriptions for the following. Unless otherwise — 
instructed please begin each subscription with the January issue which will be delivered a day or two © 
before Christmas, 

*Enclose $1.50 for each gift subscription. Renewals at reduced rates can not be accepted unless 4 
accompanied by two gift subscriptions. § 
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